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Will Russia Call This Man To Power ?P 















years? 


manly and womanly achievement? 


What—when all is said and done 
—will be their share of the world’s 


health, success, and happiness? 


This is the time—as your boys and 
girls push ahead, often blindly, 
through the mysterious and astound- 
ing period that extends from the 


ages of eight to eighteen years— 


when they need your guidance more 
than they will ever need it again. 


The good news for parents who are 
concerned with the physical, mental, 
and moral development of their boys 
and girls is that Charles K. Taylor, 
M.A., creator of the Famous Taylor 
Height-Weight System, has joined 
with the Home Study Division of 
The Outlook Company in the pres- 
entation of his findings and methods 
in a tremendously interesting and 
enjoyable Home Practice System. 


With this Course Mr. Taylor can 
now do for every father and mother 
in the land—no matter. where they 


live—what he has done previously for a more limited num- 
ber by personal consultation and in his clinic and lectures. 
The main divisions of this System are: 


The Height-Weight System 
Muscle and Mind Exercises 


How to Recognize Physical Defects 


OUR boys and girls! How can you help them, and 
) keep them on the right road during these critical 
What are they doing when they are away 


from you? How are they behaving? What are they wish- 
ing? Where lie their dangers—and their greatest powers for 


Here at last is a very simple system 


with which you can 


Analyze your child’s physique, 
Analyze your child’s mind, 
Analyze your child’s character, 


And then— 


Add your results all up together and understand 
the boy or girl as you never did before 








Q What Every Parent 


Should Remember 


1 That many a boy or girl who has been branded 

as “dull” because of poor marks in school is 
really the possessor of brilliant mental faculties 
which can be brought out and developed with 
astonishing results. 


2 That many a boy or girl reported as “ under- 

weight”’ is not underweight at all, but physi- 
cally perfect for his or her type of build and 
height. 


3 That many a boy or girl whose behavior has 

caused anxiety and apprehension to parents 
needs only a scientific Character Analysis and 
an Ethical Code to secure promptly and surely 
a higher character rating, with the happiness 
that always results. 


4 That the physical, the mental, and the moral 


sides of boys’ and girls’ characters are so closely 








related to one another that what- 
| ever affects one affects 
the other two. 


Pennsylvania, says: “I believe that Mr. Taylor’s plan of 
classifying individuals according to type rather than accord- 














| Discover Your Child! 
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Complete working material is furnished, including the Tayior 
Character-Graph, Intelligence Tests, the Height-Weight 
physical score cards, and the record cards of Intelligence 
Characteristics. 


Dr. Arthur Holmes, Professor of Psychology at the Univer. 


sity of Pennsylvania, says: “Mr, 
Taylor’s work combines the thor- 
oughly practical with the scientific, 
His conclusions have been well 
tested. They bring to a child a new 
appeal—to develop up to an entirely 
reasonable standard of Behavior and 
Physique. And the achievements to 
be gained are those dear to the 
hearts of boys and girls full of 
dynamic power to inspire and exhil- 
arate.” 


Dr. E. H. Ingram, formerly of the 
Medical Inspection Staff of the City 
of Philadelphia, says: “I found Mr. 
Taylor’s methods unique, and his re- 
sults uniformly good, and in many 
instances astonishing. The pam 
pered son of a wealthy family has 
been changed into a regular young- 
ster, while the little ruffian from the 
New York East Side has been de- 
veloped into a thoroughbred.” 


And R. Tait McKenzie, M.D., 
Director of the Department of 
Physical Education, University of 


ing to general averages is much more interesting and much 
more sound than any plan that has hitherto been devised.” 


Character Analysis by the Behavioristic Method 


Physical, Mental, and Moral Relationships 


Character Building 
Ethical Lessons 


Pees eee sees es esses esr e see sees ese ees 


Send No Money Now 


Upon receipt of the attached coupon we will send you the 


complete Psycho-Physical System for free examination. In 
every way you will find this System a very useful aid to the 
quick discovery of your children’s mental, moral, and physi 








THE OUTLOOK COMPANY (Home Study Division), 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Without obligation on my part you may send me for 
free examination the complete Psycho-Physical System by 
Charles K. Taylor. If I find it satisfactory I will remit $5 
in full payment. If not, I will return the System at your 
expense within 5 days and owe you nothing. 
Name ......... 
Address 
_ | Sone State 
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cal characteristics, to the correcting of their defects, and to 
the fuller development of their latent powers. For the young 
folks themselves Mr. Taylor’s System has all the zest of a 
splendid game. Send your coupon to-day. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
Home Study Division 
381 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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There is a mistaken idea in 
y men’s minds that hard 
work is all that is necessary for 
success. Horses do hard work 
andget nothing but their board. 
Day laborers do hard work and 
remain er laborers 

Send for the 
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learning more. 
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At what rate 
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do you run your brain P 


O you realize how much more you — 


could do and earn if you gave your- 
self a real chance—if, for instance, you 
knew the secret of fifteen minutes a day? 


Which of these men is most like you? 
The laborer, shoveling coal all his days? 
Or the skilled man, working hard for 
eight hours but making no real progress? 
Or the factory superintendent, who has 
a little more leisure and hope? Or the 
really big man, whose earning capacity 
has no limit, and who gets more interest- 
ing play and recreation into his life than 
all the others put together? 


Said Emerson: “Any man with an 
ordinary common brain can make good 
if he has the willingness to run that brain 
up to 80 per cent of its highest efficiency.” 


The secret of running your brain up 
to 80 per Cent or more of its true ca- 
pacity is no longer a secret, in the true 
sense of the word. ¥or over 300,000 
ambitious people have learned it, and 
put it to work for themselves. 


You can learn the secret as they did, 
from a wonderful little book which is 





offered on this page. This book is free ; 
it gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 
the most famous library in the world— 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


—and the wonderful part it can play in 
your mental life. 

Every well-informed man or woman should 
at least know something about this wonderful 
library. The free book tells about it—how 
Dr. Eliot has so chosen and arranged its 418 





This is the free book, 
and this is the coupon 
that will bring it to 
you. Send forit Today. 


















great masterpieces that, 
in even fifteen minutes a 
day, you can get from 
these ‘‘ Harvard Classics”’ 
the culture, the knowledge 
of men and of life, and the 
broad viewpoint that can 


‘alone win for you an out- 


standing and solid success. 


You are earnestly invited 
to have a copy of * Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” It is free, 
will be sent by mail, and 
involves no obligation what- 
ever. Tear off this coupon 
and mail it today. 


=| 





- 
P. F. Collier & Son Company 


250 Park Ave., New York City 


By mail, free, send me the little guide-book to the most 
famous books in the world, desc: Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 


of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 5 
po fala rc atm et by small monthly pay- 
ments. 


Mr. 
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The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet 
Sree to children. 





Please mention The Outlook when writing to P F. Couume 


& Son COMPANY 
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The “ International Interpreter” was taken over by the Outlook Company on Fune 11, 1924 
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When Quality is Demanded 


There are openings for a few boys and girls in three long- 
plished Eastern summer cam under expert super- 
‘on. Rates from $300 to $350. Personal references required 
ofailapplicants. For information address 3,497, Out:ook. 


TEACHER'S AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
es, public and private schools. 


ay 














recommends teachers to coll 








Expert Service. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Illinois 





BE A NURSE 


FREE TUITION, including even board and room, to young 
women, ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions this dig- 
sified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. G times while 
fg Athletics. Free catalogs and advice on ALL 
Nurses’ Schools in U.8. American Schools Assoc., 
1211-O Times Bieg New_York 
or 1204-O Stevens Bidg., Chicago 


Massachusetts 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
48 Quincy St., Cambridge, 4 Seth year 

tyear course. College preparation desired. statement 

(in Swedenborg) of Christian teaching. Interpretation of 

Scriptures for spiritual life. Correspondence courses. Catalog. 

WILUAM L. WORCESTER, President WILLIAM F. WUNSCH, Principal 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


9TH YEAR. Young men and young women find here 
a homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient trainin; 
in every department of a broad culture, loyal and helpfu 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms. 
$450 to $550 per year. Special course in domestic science. 
For catalogue and information address 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 


New York City 


SCUDDER SCHOOL 


For Young Women. Day and boarding. New 
York advantages. (A) Post Graduate uurses : 
secretarial ; domestie science ; community service. 
(B) high school ; (C) music ; (D) athletics. Address 


Miss O. M. SCUDDER, 244 W. 72d St., N.Y.C. 


























Pennsylvania 


THE BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 


Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 

A carefully directed school for nervous and backward 
children. Open all year; at the hore. 

Miss CAMPBELL and Miss NELSON, Prins. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


Jane, July, and August 


All land and water sports under famous 
coaches. Instruction in all school subjects, boys 
9 to 20, under complete school faculty of highly 
trained masters of established reputation. 
Illustrated circulars. Twelfth Season 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL, MONROE, N. Y. 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
Montreal, Quebec 
June 30th to August 5th, 1925. Thoroughly French atmos- 
phere. French only spoken. Entirely French staff. Ele- 
mentary, intermediate and advanced courses. Write for 
circular to the Secretary, FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL, 
McGiil University, Montreal, Quebec. 


BOYS' CAMPS 
CAMP PISCATAQUIS 


For boys 12 to 18, Lobster Lake, Me., offers the 
nest Opportunity for a boy to spend the months of July and 
August in the Maine woods, ander the Sreoton of 
, all i 


0 earn part of expense. or full particulars 





























Brid nm, Me. A small home camp on 
ke in foothills of White Mts. Juniors 
rs. 


and senio’ season. 
Lewis Caleb Williams, 171 W. 12th St., 
New York City—Chelsea 3779. 











GIRLS’ CAMPS 
AREY ‘ice. - 


The camp of happiness which develops body and character. 
Mrs. M. A. FONTAINE, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
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Gallery 


pen SAROLEA is one of the most 
distinguished of European scholars 
and publicists. He has traveled exten- 
sively and written many books on a va- 
riety of subjects. Professor Sarolea de- 
iights in learning languages and has 
collected a foreign library of 150,000 
volumes. At present he is Professor of 


French Literature at the University of 
Edinburgh. 


URING the war 
Sidney Ballou 
went through the 
Coast Artillery 
Training Camp at 
Fort Monroe, and 
served as Lieutenant 
in the Coast Artil- 
lery. He kept his 
Reserve commission 
in that corps until 
1924, when he was transferred to the 
Naval Reserve with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Commander. For the Hawaiian 
maneuvers the Navy Department called 
twenty-five Reserve officers into active 
service, and Sidney Ballou was person- 
ally chosen by Admiral Wiley to serve 
on his staff. As The Outlook’s special 
correspondent he sent us three articles, 
of which the one in this issue is-the last. 


| Jroueeny LESTER PEARSON says, gener- 
ously enough, that it was The 
Outlook that gave him his first start. 
His first short stories were printed in 
The Outlook ten or twelve years ago. 
There were fifteen or more of them, and 
with some others they formed a book 
about boys’ adventures, called “The 
Believing Years.” Mr. Pearson is editor 
of publications at the New York Public 
Library and is the author of numerous 
books. He holds the title for amateur 
ice-cream making, though perhaps his 
most outstanding culinary achievement 
is the baking of waffles. (Our authority 
for this statement is Mr. E. L. Pearson.) 


Serer HaceEporNn, who is Direc- 
tor of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association, has just returned from a 
pilgrimage to the Berry Schools at 
Mount Berry, Georgia, and the story of 
his experiences appears in this issue. 
pF hei SLOANE CorFIN, D.D., or- 
dained in the Presbyterian minis- 
try in 1900, is now pastor of the Madi- 
son Avenue Church of New York and 
Associate Professor of Practical Theol- 
ogy in Union Theological Seminary. He 
is one of the outstanding figures in the 
pulpits of the metropolis. 





In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 





**Relief” 
a woman’s pen 


This small stub pen, of non- 
corrosive metal, is more widely 
used by women than any 
other pen in the world. 

Like every Esterbrook, it is 
made of metal as fine, with care 
as delicate, as the mainspring 
of your watch. 

Send for Free Sample Pen 
Upon request we will gladly mail you 
@ free sample of the “‘Relief”’ pen. * 
Address Department 0 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N.J. 0 Ganadian 

















Always a FRESH 


6sterbrouk 
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Book is only - 50 
The Bible Reader’s Companion 
contains the Story of the Bible, How to read 
the Bible through ina year, Sixty Bible Read- 
ings, Memory Training through Scripture 
Memorizing, Our Lord's Parables and Mir- 
acles, and other interesting and valuable 
facts about the Bible. The only book of 

Send 50c stamps or currency to-day. 


its kind. 





Oxford University Press, Am. Branch, Dept. 136, 35 W. 32d St.,N.Y. 

















To School 


Proprietors 


§ how OUTLOOK each week goes 
into 100,000 substantial, re- 
fined homes. It is carefully read 
by parents who desire the best 
possible school facilities for their 
children, and who ‘possess the 
means to send them to the best 
private schools. Your advertise- 
ment in The Outlook will reach a 
selected and interested audience. 


The Special School Rate is 
85 cents a line 


Write for further information 
The Outlook Company 


381L Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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CAll you need to know about 


FRANK LADAMS 
(and all other accounts) _ = sl 


gon Si 
expect 
sound 
trict 

prepo 
right 

childr 
paren 


20 


re: Frank L.Adams 


—He owns his own house —He conducts his own business 
—He drives his own car stitut 


—— | have 
His Account is Four Months Overdue ! pose 





prrom Adams, all the way down the alphabet to State 


Zehner, there are people whose means are ample 
—whose credit is good, but who are slow to pay. 

Classify them—separate them from the bad ac- 
counts—distinguish them from the customers who 
pay on the dot. 

The visible classification secured with INDEX 
VISIBLE as shown on the card here reproduced, 
gives you this complete information as quick as a 
glance without touching a card. 

The fastest and most accurate method of maintaining your 
sales and ledger records—and all other records required in 
business routine. Use INDEX VISIBLE for “ Keeping Down 
the Cost of Keeping Up Your Records.” 


INDEX VISIBLE, INC., New Haven, Connecticut 


Canadian Factory: 38 Clifford St. 
Toronto 


N DEX VISIBL 


Please mention The Outlook when writing to the INDEX VISIBLE, INC. ‘ 
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Freedom for Schools 


HE decision of the United States 
st Supreme Court, handed down on 
June 1, in the matter of the Ore- 
son School Law was, as it was generally 
expected to be, a reaffirmation of the 
sound position taken by the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Oregon. It rejects the 
preposterous idea that a State has the 
right to compel all parents to send their 
children to the public schools when some 
parents are able and willing to send them 
to private schools and prefer to do so. 
The principle is stated succinctly in 
the decision written and read by Justice 
McReynolds and concurred in unani- 
mously by the other Justices. It says in 
plain words that the Oregon School Law 
“unreasonably interferes with the liberty 
of parents and guardians to direct the 
upbringing and. education of children 
under their control.” This perfectly ob- 
vious principle does not affect the power 
of the State to regulate, inspect, and 
supervise any schools or to set up stand- 
ards of character and public welfare and 
patriotism for teaching. But it does de- 
clare that a Legislature may not abridge 


stitution when the restriction does not 
have a “reasonable relation to some pur- 
pose within the competency of the 
State.” The reason is well expressed in 
the following paragraph: 

The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this 
Union repose excludes any general 
power of the State to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept in- 
struction from public teachers only. 
The child is not the mere creature of 
the State; those who nurture him and 
direct his destiny have the right, 
coupled with the high duty, to recog- 
nize and prepare him for additional 
obligations. 


It would be impossible to pass such a 
law as that in question in Oregon at the 
present time. The action of the Legisla- 
ture was political. The Ku Klux Klan 
in 1923 became an activé element in 
Oregon party fights. A correspondent of 
The Outlook at that time remarked that, 
while the Klan programme was, “Down 
with the Pope and the Catholic Church!” 
the Pope had probably never -heard of 
Oregon and the Catholics were a small 


rights guaranteed by the Federal Con-. 




















, Courtesy New York World 


Thomas Riley Marshall, Vice-President of the United States 1912-1920 


element in the population. But, said our 
correspondent, “What are facts when 
politics are considered and the public 
mind happens to be in a state of acute 
inflammation?” In order to worry the 
Catholics the Legislature was forced to 
include all unsectarian private schools as 
well as Catholic parochial and Jewish 
schools. As we said at the time of the 
decision by the Federal Court in Ore- 
gon, “tyranny is none the less tyranny 
when it is imposed by a temporary ma- 
jority.” 


Thomas Riley Marshall 


HERE has not been, in this generation 

at least, a better illustration of hon- 
ors seeking the man than is shown in 
the career of Thomas Riley Marshall. 
He held no office until he became Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, and that he did not 
seek. The way in which he performed 
the work it brought him to do placed 
him before the country as a suitable man 
for President. With that highest honor 


seemingly in reach, he did not scramble 
for it. Yet if Wilson had not been nomi- 
nated at Baltimore in 1912, the nomina- 
tion would have been more likely to fall 
on Marshall than on any of those who 
led him in the balloting. He was nomi- 
nated for Vice-President and elected; 
nominated again for that office in 1916 
and elected. He was the first man in 
almost a hundred years to occupy that 
position for two successive terms. As he 
expressed it in his own homely way, he 
“had no intention of being the tail to 
Wilson’s kite twice,” but he accepted the 
work that was given him to do. After 
all, no kite goes very high without a 
tail. 

Marshall accepted the office of Vice- 
President as worth for its own sake the 
work that it required. There was never 
any indication that he meant to use it as 
a stepping-stone. When he retired from 
it, he declared that he would never hold 
another office. 


The Senate has rarely had so good a 
206, 
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presiding officer as Marshall was. Much 
of what the Wilson Administration ac- 
complished during its four constructive 
years before we entered the war was due 
to the salt of sanity with which Marshall 
seasoned deliberations that otherwise 
would have run to froth. He forced the 
Senate to do serious work by preventing 
it, with his saving sense of humor, from 
taking itself too seriously. 

Perhaps Marshall’s greatest service to 
his country was a potential one. Through 
all the terrible anxiety of the war period 
those who knew him felt that if any- 
thing should happen to the President, the 
Vice-President would be able to take up 
the work without permitting any sag. 
When the work of war and of the after- 
math of war had broken the President 
and there came deep-rooted doubt of his 
ability to bear the burden longer, they 
had still the assurance that the country 
would not suffer if the helm fell to the 
hand of the second in command. He 
might, indeed, have been declared Presi- 
dent if he would have permitted it. It 
was his veto which ended the incipient 
movement to have President Wilson de- 
clared incapable of discharging the du- 
ties of the office. What might have 
occurred if the duties of the Presidency 
had been placed temporarily on Mar- 
shall’s shoulders will always be a subject 
for interesting speculation. It is possible 
that the United States would have en- 
tered the League of Nations with the 
Lodge reservations. 


The Senate Rules 


Laren DaAwEs and Senator 

Underwood, the leading advocates 
in their respective parties of revision of 
Senate rules, spoke from the same plat- 
form in Birmingham recently. Dawes 
stated his position perhaps more clearly 
than he had previously done. He pointed 
out the fact that the Vice-President is 
the only elected official having Constitu- 
tional relations with the Senate as a 
whole. He is elected by the people, not 
by the Senate. He is charged, as every 
presiding officer is, with concern for the 
common-sense expediting of business. 
All of this being trve, Dawes considers 
it his duty to take the issue of the rules 
to the voters of the country. He de- 
clared his intention to visit the States 
that will elect Senators in 1926 and to 
ask “that the constituencies of those 
States, of all parties, see to it that this 
non-partisan issue is clearly defined in 
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the primaries for the nomination of 
Senators.” 

Senator Underwood stated concisely 
what he regards as the absolute necessity 
for revision of the Senate rules. The 
Senate now, he said, is controlled by and 
reflects the will of a minority. That 
some rule must be adopted which will 
enable the majority of the Senate to con- 
trol its affairs and conduct business in an 
orderly manner is, he said, an issue that 








internationa 


T= British amateur golf cham- 

pionship was won this year 
by a son of Scotland, Robert Har- 
ris. The new title-holder has twice 
before reached the final round in 
this historic contest. The illness 
of his opponent made his final vic- 
tory an easy one. When he holed 
the put which decided the cham- 
pionship, he was 13 up and 12 to 
play. 











appeals to the common scnse and good 
judgmeni of the people of this country. 
How this issue will affect the two par- 
ties and the Senate remains a question. 
That it will be presented to the voters 
and will play a part in the nominations 
to be made by both Republicans and 
Democrats can hardly be doubted any 
longer. In order to retain even a nomi- 
nal majority, the Republicans must win 
all but about six of the thirty-four seats 
to be contested for in 1926. Republican 
Senators who come up for re-election, 
and whose renomination seems now to be 
practically assured, are for the most part 
not enthusiastic for the Dawes-Under- 
wood reform. A few Democratic nomi- 
nees favorable to the reform and judi- 





ciously placed over the country might be 
able to win enough seats now held by 
Republicans to destroy the Republicap 
majority in the Senate. Whether Vice. 
President Dawes regards the reform as 
sufficiently important to outweigh the 
party element does not yet appzar. 
There is room for a question, too, as to 
whether or not, having raised the issue, 
he can lay it after the primaries in those 
States where Republicans unfavorable to 
reform may be nominated. 

In any event, Dawes has raised one of 
the most interesting issues that recently 
has entered into American elections. 


Muster Day 
pPesenent CooLincE has disapproved 
the recommendation of the National 
Reserve Officers Association that De- 
fense Day be consolidated with Armi- 
stice Day, and that it be made an occa- 
sion for taking stock of the National 
defenses. Some of our readers may recall 
that The Outlook, in commenting on the 
controversy which raged over the first 
celebration of Defense Day last Septem- 
ber, suggested that it be merged into 
some day of patriotic significance already 
generally observed.. We suggested the 
Fourth of July. Armistice Day, the 
President thinks, should not be asso- 
ciated with anything suggesting prepara- 
tion for war, its essential symbolism be- 
ing that of making peace. The case is 
.otherwise with the Fourth of July. That 
day marks the beginning in earnest 
rather than the virtual end of a war. It 
has always been a day of military show, 
and, if a defense-day demonstration is 
necessary, of which we are not fully 
convinced, the Fourth of July is the best 
day for it. 

The controversy which preceded the 
first defense test indicated not so much 
opposition to it as misunderstanding of 
what was intended. Those in charge of 
the test, too, were unfortunate in the 
nomenclature they chose. ‘“Mobiliza- 
tion,” for instance, is not .a pleasant 
word, and perhaps should never have 
been applied to a peace-time event. 
Profit has been taken from that error. 
The Reserve Officers Association has had 
recourse to the old term “muster,” as 
better expressing the true meaning of 4 
peace-time taking of stock. 


Again the Einstein Theory 


, i be most absorbing event that took 


place at the spring meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences was the 
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renewal of the controversy over the 
theory of relativity. As the result of re- 
cent experiments made by them, several 
scientists read papers opposing this 
theory, while others who had made other 
experiments read papers favoring it. 
When scientists fall out, what is the lay- 
man to do? 

What is the present status of the 
Einstein theory of relativity, and is it 
yet an almost accepted fact or is it still 
“only a theory”? Frequently of late 
years we have read in the papers that it 
has been proved, only to read a few days 
later that it has been discredited. Many 
of these pronunciamentos come from the 
extreme left or the extreme right of the 
scientific house; but, while the great 
mass of thoughtful scientists now regard 
the Einstein theory as a very serious 
contender against some of the older be- 
liefs as to nature, they do not yet regard 
it as proved, nor is it likely that they will 
arrive at this set state of mind for many 
years. Science must be cautious. 

Professor D. C. Miller, of the Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 
has just performed over again the fa- 
mous Michelson-Morley experiment of 
1887, and he finds that the original ex- 
periment was incorrectly performed. 
What these two scientists had found was 
that there was no evidence that the 
earth, as it moves through space, drifts 


through an all-pervading ether, as was 
once supposed. Thereupon Einstein 
threw out the “luminiferous ether’ of 
Lord Kelvin, Maxwell, and Faraday. All 
the phenomena of nature, he said, go on 
exactly as though there were no ether. 
Professor Miller, however, now appears 
to find that the earth drags some of the 
ether with it, just as a steamer draws 
along the water close to its sides. This 
contradicts the Einstein theory. 


Relative Opinions 
on Relativity 


A REMARKABLE, large-scale experi- 
ment has just been performed by 
Professor Michelson himself, now the 
greatest living authority on optical 
physics, who especially distinguished 
himself by perfecting, a few years ago, 
the interferometer method of measuring 
the diameters of great stars. This time 
Professor Michelson, with Professor 
Gale, constructed an immense rectangle 
of twelve-inch metal pipe, more than a 
mile in perimeter, exhausted it of air, 
provided it with mirrors at the corners, 
and then sent two beams of light around 
it simultaneously, one in either direction. 
Had these rays returned to the starting- 
point simultaneously, it would have dis- 
proved the Einstein theory; but they did 
not! 
Dr. W. S. Adams, of the Mount Wil- 
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son Observatory, near Pasadena, in- 
formed the Academy of Sciences that the 
light coming from one of the extremely 
dense stars recently made known by 
Professor Eddington, the famous Cam- 
bridge University Einstein proponent, 
proves to be affected by the great force 
of gravity of the heavy star. This 
clearly vindicates the Einstein theory; 
but Professor Heber D. Curtis, of the 
Allegheny Observatory, opposes the 
Einstein theory on the ground that the 
measurements of star images on photo- 
graphic plates of “the 1923 Australian 
eclipse, measurements by which Ein- 
steinism was then said by many to be 
finally proved true, were too scattered to 
stand as valid proof. 

“ Before the Einstein theory becomes 
the Einstein Law and takes its place in 
physics text-books a larger proportion of 
scientists must believe it than at present; 
and even then it must rest under the full 
glare of scientific scrutiny a long time. 
No other treatment of such an all-funda- 
mental concept is safe. 


The French 
in Morocco 


[= chief French victory in the Mo- 

rocco war thus far was at Paris in 
the Chamber of Deputies when a vote of 
confidence in the Ministry under M. 
Painlevé carried by the smashing ma- 
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jority of 537 to 29. After that indorse- 
ment we shall hear less of Socialist desire 
to make peace with Abd-el-Krim or to 
avoid entangling alliances with Spain. 

When attacked, the first step to peace 
is to outfight your assailant. France did 
not provoke Abd-el-Krim or interfere in 
his quarrel with Spain. Morocco means 
a great deal to France; she has definite 
rights and obligations there, and she is 
in no wise likely to endanger her position 
in North Africa. The French Premier, 
however, has evinced willingness to hear 
Abd-el-Krim’s claims and views. France 
is open to reason, but not to military de- 
feat. If the leader of the Riffs can es- 
tablish independence as against the pup- 
pet Sultan of Morocco, France may be 
indifferent; not so when he attacks 
French outposts and brings about actions 
involving altogether, as Painlevé admit- 
ted in the Chamber of Deputies, a loss 
of about five hundred men. The Pre- 
mier says: ‘No Government, whatever, 
it might be, could have acted otherwise 
than has the present Government, nor 
with greater moderation, coupled with 
decision, unless it desired to abandon to 
the fanatic harkas the road to Fez, then 
all Morocco, and then all our northern 
African colonies.” 


Austria and the Settlement 
of Europe 
i was very shortly after the Armistice 
that the terrible plight of Austria be- 
gan to attract the attention of the inter- 
national financier. Indeed, it was quickly 
recognized that the saving of Austria was 
essential to the saving of Europe. Econ- 
omists, four or five years ago, were even 
going so far as to say that Austria, being 
what she was, the keystone of the trade 
and ‘finance of Central Europe, it was 
essential to secure her rehabilitation, 
even at the cost of an international loan 
which could never be recovered. The 
question was seen to be, not whether the 
Allies could afford to help Austria, but 
whether they could afford not to help 
her. 

Yet, in spite of this unanimous agree- 
ment that something should be done, 
nothing was done. Plans there were in 
abundance. They ranged all the way 
from Ter Muelen bonds to the pledging 
of art treasures and railways, but noth- 
ing came of them, and when the matter 
was handed over to the League of Na- 
tions, in 1922, the action was regarded 
in many quarters as a last resort of the 
destitute. The story of how the League 


tackled the matter—how an _interna- 
tional committee, under the able leader- 
ship of the doughty burgomaster of Rot- 
terdam, Dr. Zimmerman, entered Aus- 
tria, stopped the printing-presses in their 
mad career of flooding the country with 
paper money, demanded and effected 
drastic economies, restored confidence 
and credit, and, finally, secured an inter- 
national guaranty for a rehabilitation 
loan—is one of the great stories in the 
tragic history of European peace-making. 

















(C) Paul Thompson 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. Repington 


Almost immediately the Austrian crown, 
which had outstripped the mark in the 
fantasy of its gyrations, was stabilized; 
it has remained stabilized ever since, and 
the work of restoration, although slow, 
has gone steadily forward. 

The great problem with which Dr. 
Zimmerman was faced, with which he is 
still faced, was the vast army of dis- 
possessed Government officials which 
crowded into Austria after the splitting 
up of the old monarchy. For three years 
now he has been steadily engaged in 
reducing this “personnel,” and in the 
process has aroused a storm of opposition 
from within to which may be traced the 
present widespread effort to discredit his 
administration. Austria is about to 
throw in her-lot with Germany! Austria 
is on the verge of a great financial col- 
lapse! The Zimmerman policy is only 
a policy of make-believe; the ruin when 
it comes will be the more terrible by rea- 
son of the efforts made to postpone it! 

To all of which this very able, very 
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solid, not to say stolid, man from Rotter- 
dam makes reply to the effect that there 
is no occasion for gloomy views; that the 
crown is still as stable as ever; that the 
service of the loan is assured; that a con- 
siderable portion of the loan still remains 
on hand; and that revenues and customs 
are sufficient to meet all commitments. 

Dr. Zimmerman is a man of few 
words, but he has a curious way of in- 
spiring confidence. No one, it may be 
ventured, who has talked to him on the 
subject can doubt his devotion to the 
great task he has on hand, or the justice 
of his trust in the ultimate success of his 
efforts. “It will take time,” he once re- 
marked to a representative of this paper 
at Geneva; “it will take time—and pa- 
tience. But, in the end, we shall be 
successful.” 


A'in Audacious Military Critic 


5 hors are occasions even in war time 

when indiscretion is patriotism. 
One of those crises when quick publicity 
was much needed existed when Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel C. A. Repington; then acting 
as war correspondent for the London 
“Times,” telegraphed his paper, on May 
12, 1915, “The want of an unlimited 
supply of high explosive shells is a fatal 
bar to our success.” Others knew the 
fact; but Colonel Repington dared to 
take the official bull by the horns. 
Kitchener was absorbed in raising men; 
Lloyd George was exhorting to patriot- 
ism; the press was afraid of incurring 
censure. The warning was needed, and 
was heeded: From that day on England 
forced her munition factories to the 
limit. 

Colonel Repington’s death on May 25 
has recalled attention to this critical in- 
cident of the Great War. For many 
Americans also it has recalled Colonel 
Repington’s generous and cordial praise 
of American conduct in the war and of 
the American plan, persevered in against 
foreign military pressure, of keeping 
American forces together as far as pos- 
sible. 

It is not often that a newspaper war 
correspondent is also an officer who has 
seen service in actual warfare. Colonel 
Repington was with Kitchener in the 
Khartum campaign, and with Buller at 
the siege of Ladysmith. 

As a correspondent he was often ac- 
cused of excessive pugnacity in favor of 
his own theories and of lack of tact in 
commenting on negotiations or policies 
still under way. He left the London 
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“Times” because he thought it was not 
decided enough in its criticism of mili- 
tary and political leaders, and as a writer 
for the “Post” he was often ironically 
personal. He wrote too rapidly and 
voluminously not to make some mis- 
takes, but as a whole his work as critic 
and military expert did good in bringing 
things to the light that etiquette and red 
tape would have smothered. 


The Oil Lease in Court 


r | HE payment by Edward L. Do- 
heny to Albert B. Fall, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, of $100,000 

constituted a fraud upon the United 

States Government in connection with 

the leasing of Naval Oil Reservation No. 

1, Elk Hills. President Harding exceeded 

his Executive authority when he under- 

took to transfer from the Navy Depart- 
ment to the Department of the Interior 
the power to make leases of Naval oil 
lands. On these two grounds Judge 

McCormick declared the lease void, 

handing down the decision in the United 

States District Court in Los Angeles 

after he had held the case under advise- 

ment for more than six months. The 

Doheny companies are required to pay 

for the oil they have taken from reserve, 

subject to credit by an amount equal to 
whatever expense they have been at in 
the construction of oil-storage facilities 
at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. The details of 
these payments are to be worked out by 

a special master in chancery. 

Judge McCormick’s decision is, of 
course, far from final. The Doheny 
companies already are preparing to ap- 
peal, and the case will, as it should, go 
by progressive steps to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for final de- 
cision. The question of the wisdom or 
unwisdom of a leasing policy, properly 
safeguarded, was not before the trial 
court and cannot be brought before a 
higher court on appeal, but, aside from 
that, here is a lawsuit of exceptionally 
large importance. It is for the good of 
the country that the cumulative wisdom 
of all the courts through which it will 
pass be distilled in the final decision. 
Not history alone, but governmental 
policy on a large scale and for a long 
time, is in the making. In this case is 
involved the breaking of new judicial 
ground. Never before, so far as we can 
ascertain, has a Court declared an act of 
the President of the United States to be 


in- excess of the Presidential power. In 
addition to the other important matters 
to be decided, it appears that there is to 
be a clearer marking out than we have 
heretofore had of the powers of the co- 
ordinate branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In the long view, the second of Judge 
McCormick’s reasons for canceling the 
Doheny lease is much the more impor- 
tant. The decision of a Court that the 
President of the United States took ac- 
tion for which he had no authority is the 
laying down of a principle which will be 
far-reaching. The decision of a Court 
that Albert B. Fall accepted money for 
performing an official act while he was 
Secretary of State—that is the judicial 
recording of a sordid incident which, 
while it may stand in history as the 
branding of a sort of civilian Benedict 
Arnold, is still the revelation of a thing 
so mean that it cannot be exalted, 
though multiplied millions of wealth is 
involved, to heroic size. 

The severity with which the Court 
condemned Fall’s act in accepting $100,- 
000 of Doheny’s money was hardly ex- 
ceeded by Senator Walsh in his most 
scathing utterances during the Sena- 
torial investigation. The veil of mercy 
which was sought to be thrown over it 
by saying that it was a personal transac- 
tion between old friends Judge McCor- 
mick tore away. Fall’s acceptance of 
this money, he said, involved “colossal 
infamy, regardless of whether it was a 
bribe, a gift, or a loan.” And, he con- 
cluded, “the injury that has been done 
the Nation, as well as the distrust of 
public officers that it has caused, cannot 
be overestimated.” 

This is the first completed judicial act 
in the thorough process of justice which 
President Coolidge promised when he 
appointed Atlee Pomerene and Owen 
Roberts to see that if any persons had 
taken the Government’s property unduly 
they should make restitution, and that 
if any had been guilty of crime they 
should be punished. Much remains to 
be done in the courts before the scandal 
of the oil leases becomes a closed chap- 
ter. The Sinclair case, involving the 
leasing of the Teapot Dome Reserve, is 
still to be decided. The facts relied upon 
by the Government do not differ greatly 
from those in the Doheny case. The 
circumstances of a money payment to 
Fall were less flagrant, but a transfer of 
bonds in a much larger sum is charged. 
Sinclair, too, got his lease through Fall, 
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and Fall’s authority to make a lease 
rested upon that transfer of power which 
President Harding sought to make from 
the Navy Department to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. If the decision in 
the Sinclair case agrees with that in the 
Doheny case, this will constitute suffi- 
cient ground for canceling the Teapot 
Dome lease. The country will await 
with keen interest the decision of this 
point in the Sinclair case. 

Another chapter that remains to be 
written is the criminal trial in Washing- 
ton of Fall and Doheny. They recently 
have been reindicted on the charge of 
conspiring to defraud the Government. 
The original indictments were quashed 
on a technicality, but the new ones, while 
they do not charge bribery, as the old 
ones did, are of broader scope. They 
charge as a part of the conspiracy the 
concealment of what was being done 
and the completion of the transaction 
with Doheny without competitive bid- 
ding. 

What one Court holds in a civil case 
is supposed to have no bearing on what 
another Court will hold in a criminal 
case involving the same facts. It is an 
interesting fact, however, that the Cali- 
fornia Court held in the civil case that 
Fall and Doheny did conspire to defraud 
the Government and that the negotia- 
tions were kept secret “in order that 
Congress and the public should not know 
what was being done, and not for mili- 
tary reasons.” 

It is an interesting fact, too, that the 
California Court found occasion to con- 
firm what the public long ago decided— 
that former Secretary of the Navy 
Denby was not guilty of any wrong- 
doing, but was merely passive. It found 
occasion to say, too, that Admiral Rob- 
inson, who was the most active Naval 
officer, “had no ulterior motive or mer- 
cenary purpose in any of the transactions 
involved in the case.” He apparently 
was prompted by a sincere belief that 
leasing the reserves was the best policy 
for the Navy. 

On the whole, the decision in the 
Doheny lease case goes far to efface the 
unpleasant memory of the Senatorial in- 
vestigation. But for that investigation 
these tremendously important matters 
might never have been brought into the 
courts, and the bringing of them into the 
courts has marked the dawn of a new 
day in the National conservation policy. 
That will remain true, no matter what 
the higher courts may hold as to the 
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validity of the leases. In justice to Sen- 
ator Walsh, who conducted the Sena- 
torial investigation, it ought to be said 
that the findings of the Court in the 
Doheny case do not differ greatly from 
his own calm judgment when the inves- 
tigation was ended. What he said and 
did in the heat of the investigation need 
not be too persistently held against him. 


The Gate of the West 


ENTUCKY is holding this sum- 
kK mer a celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding, the chronology running 
from that spring day of 1775 when the 
party led into the Wilderness by Daniel 
Boone entered into a compact and chose 
officers for the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Transylvania. This event 
came hardly more than a month after 
the arrival of Boone’s party at the open 
meadow which became the site of 
Boonesborough and the center of the 
Transylvania enterprise, though James 
Harrod had already established a settle- 
ment which continues to this day as 
Harrodsburg. Honor is to be paid to the 
memory of Harrod as well as of Boone, 
though the Boone tradition dominates. 

But something greater is to be cele- 
brated than the birth of a settlement 
which grew into a ‘State or the founding 
of a wilderness commonwealth which is 
acclaimed as the prototype of American 
self-governing States. There is to be 
celebrated the beginning of that greatest 
of frontier dramas, the movement west- 
ward from the crest of the Alleghanies 
which was never to rest until it carried 
settlement and civilization across three 
thousand miles of forest and plain, desert 
and mountain ranges, to the waters of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The movement of Boone and his band 
of pioneers into the wilderness of Ken- 
tucky, to make themselves homes there, 
was one of the first of the definite efforts 
to gain and hold the West to Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. An eager, expansive 
force was trembling everywhere in the 
troughs of the mountains. It broke over 
first into the valleys of what is now East 
Tennessee. There in 1772, three years 
before Boonesborough and the Transyl- 
vania compact, the Watauga Association 
wrote a constitution and established a 
popular government. The Watauga set- 
tlement became the center, west of the 
crest, from which the wilderness move- 
ment radiated. Out of it ran two ave- 


nues to the unknown, old Indian trails, 
of about equal importance. 

The Wilderness Trail ran through 
Cumberland Gap across the Kentucky 
country to the Falls of the Ohio, where 
Louisville now is. Across the country 
which is now Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. The Natchez Trail ran 
southwest to the Mississippi River. 
Along these, as well as along that more 
northern one into the Muskingum Val- 
ley of Ohio, explorers and aimless wilider- 
ness lovers had trekked long before. 
Indeed, it was the lure of the wonder 
tales which John Finley brought back 
from the Ohio, to which he had pene- 
trated along the more northern route, 
that sent Boone on his first and almost 
solitary hunt for a southern approach to 
that stream. The Natchez Trail also had 
been trod by other than moccasined feet. 
Kasper Mansker had even made it, as 
early as 1769, something of a commercial 
highway to New Orleans and the towns 
of the lower Mississippi, and had 
brought back over it droves of Spanish 
horses for the new settlements. 

All of this detracts nothing from the 
worth of Boone’s push westward from 
Watauga through Cumberland Gap 
along the Wilderness Trail toward the 
establishment of a community—toward 
the planting, unconsciously perhaps, of 
the seed of a score of States. The great- 
ness of Boone’s achievement is not less- 
ened, either, by the fact that in this 
enterprise he acted as the agent of an- 
other man. The Transylvania enterprise 
was a speculative venture. Richard 
Henderson had traded with the Chero- 
kees and had acquired dubious title to 
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their hunting-grounds in Kentucky. It 
was to take possession of his purchase 
that he sent Boone and his party to 
establish a settlement. The Transyl- 
vania compact was that of a proprietary 
colony. Virginia afterwards declared 
Henderson’s title void, but gave him and 
his associates 200,000 acres in compen- 
sation for what they had done toward 
opening up the wilderness. 

Transylvania lives only in the name 
of a school, but Boone lives in imperish- 
able romance. To generation after gen- 
eration of young people his name will 
continue to typify the heroism which 
won the West. Theodore Roosevelt says 
of him in his account of that struggle of 
civilization with the wilderness: 


Boone is interesting as a leader and 
explorer; but he is still more interest- 
ing as a type. The West was neither 
discovered, won, nor settled by any 
single man. It was the outcome of 
the ceaseless strivings of all the daunt- 
less, restless backwoods folk. We owe 
the conquest of the West to all the 
backwoodsmen, not to any solitary in- 
dividual among them; where all alike 
were strong and daring there was no 
chance for any single man to rise to 
unquestioned pre-eminence. 


Kentucky is celebrating, therefore, the 
prowess, not of one man, but of a daunt- 
less host whose names we do not know. 
The statue by Enid Yandell which will 
be unveiled at Harrodsburg will stand as 
a monument not only to Boone, but also 
to those who, by the wilderness and the 
Natchez and all other westward-running 
trails, fared on into the unknown wilds 
to lay the stepping-stones for civilization 
across a continent. 


Emily Dickinson 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


HY have women written so 

\) \) little enduring poetry? They 
are capable of it. One of 

the most famous of all poets, whose re- 
nown half a millennium before Christ 
rivaled that of Homer, was a woman, 
and she not only wrote poetry but 
founded a poetic school in which women 
competed successfully with men. Since 
the days of Sappho, the Greek poetess, 
women have been content or compelled 
to remain on the plane of minor versi- 
fiers. Two thousand years after Sappho 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning appeared in 


England. But, while her “Sonnets from 
the Portuguese” gave her a splendid 
reputation, she is still a “minor” when 
compared with Keats or Shelley or 
Wordsworth or her puzzling husband. 
Perhaps somebody has edited and 
published an anthology of poetry by 
women, although I do not know of any 
such volume. I offer the suggestion of 
such a work as an interesting possibility 
to some graduate in arts and letters who 
is leaving one of the women’s colleges 
this June, and who is ambitious to 
launch herself upon a literary career. 
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The volume should be preceded by an 
introductory essay explaining why there 
are no modern Sapphos. The present 
article makes no pretense of being such 
an essay. It is merely prompted by the 
recent death of Amy Lowell and the very 
interesting editorial about her by one of 
my colleagues in The Outlook of May 
27. The following passage in that edi- 
torial goes far towards answering the 
question with which this article begins: 

If you have read Amy Lowell’s 
flashing verses, if you have delighted 
in the keenness of her mind or the 
daring of her technical methods, try 
to call to mind as many as possible of 
her phrases or her imageries. Can you 
quote, after a reading, any of her 
poems? Is the magic they possess a 
stimulant of the moment, or do you 
take from her work an increased store 
of understanding of the secret of 
beauty and the integrity of form, or a 
new comprehension of the high pas- 
sions of mankind? 

Your answer will be your own. 
Whatever it is, the fact cannot be ig- 
nored that the quality of memora- 
bility, the quality of universality, 
cannot be ignored in estimating the 
power of a poet to endure. 

When my unknown girl graduate 
makes her anthology—which, by the 
way, she might call, in imitation of 
Francis Palgrave’s immortal collection, 
“A Silver Treasury of Women’s Songs 
and Lyrics”—I hope she will give con- 
siderable space to Emily Dickinson, 
whose work, born in singular obscurity, 
is steadily growing in its reputation for 
beauty. If memorability and universal- 
ity are the test of permanence’ in poetry, 
it may not be extravagant to call Emily 
Dickinson the American Sappho. 

She was born, lived, and died in the 
little New England college town of Am- 
herst, Massachusetts. As an Amherst 
undergraduate from 1877 to 1881 I used 
to pass her house daily, but none of us 
knew then that she wrote poetry. We 
simply spoke of her as “queer,” a mys- 
terious member of the aristocracy of that 
college community. Her father had been 
earlier in the century the treasurer of the 
College, an office which her distin- 
guished-looking brother at that time 
filled. I never saw her, although I well 
knew other members of her family; but 
I often glanced at her house, a fine old 
brick mansion which stood behind a 
hedge embowered in beautiful trees, as if 
it were a house of mystery. It was 
whispered that an unhappy love affair 
had driven her into the life of a recluse. 
At that time she was about fifty years of 


age. She died five years after my gradu- 
ation. Four years after her death her 
poems, written purely for self-expression 
and without the slightest notion that 
that they would ever see the light, were 
collected and published by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, who speaks of 
them as “more suggestive of the poetry 
of William Blake than anything to be 
elsewhere found—flashes of wholly orig- 
inal and profound insight into nature 
and life; words and phrases exhibiting 
an extraordinary vividness of descriptive} 
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and imaginative power, yet often set in a 
seemingly whimsical or even rugged 
frame.” 

Amy Lowell was a woman of the 
world, and Emily Dickinson a woman of 
unique withdrawal from the world; yet 
the former’s reactions to life seem to me 
limited when compared with the univer- 
sality of the latter’s emotions and com- 
prehensions. It is not surprising that 
Emily Dickinson should have loved Na- 
ture, for Nature was almost her sole 
companion for many years. But that 
she should be a witty epigrammatist is 
less explicable. Possibly the explanation 
lies in the fact that as a young girl she 
was sprightly and vivacious, and that her 
earlier letters disclose some of the good- 
humored rebelliousness of the modern 
flapper. Amy Lowell never could have 
written this, for instance: 

I’m nobody! Who are you? 

Are you nobody, too? 


Then there’s a pair of us—don’t tell! 
They’d banish us, you know. 
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How dreary to be somebody! 

How public, like a frog 

To tell your name the livelong day 

To an admiring bog! 

The memorability of Emily Dickin- 
son’s poems is so great, in spite of their 
slightness of volume, that I should like 
to make many quotations, but I shall 
have to content myself, on account of 
the limits of space, with two more. 
Where can be found a more infectious 
expression than the following of the in- 
toxicating power of beauty—not even in 
Keats, I venture to think: 

I taste a liquor never brewed, 
From tankards scooped in pearl; 


Not all the vats upon the Rhine 
Yield such an alcohol! 


Inebriate of air am I, 

And debauchee of dew, 

Reeling, through endless summer days, 
From inns of molten blue. 


When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 

When butterflies renounce their drams, 
I shall but drink the more! 


Till seraphs swing their snowy hats, 
And saints to windows run, 

To see the little tippler 

Leaning against the sun! 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson divided 
Emily Dickinson’s poems ‘into four 
groups—poems of Life, of Love, of Na- 
ture, and of Time and Eternity. The 
“Little Tippler” he puts in the Life 
group. Many among the Nature poems 
are full of surprising imagery and arrest- 
ing similes. A good example of Emily 
Dickinson’s use of substantive and ad- 
jective in expressing a striking simile is 
found in “The Snake”—a singular sub- 
ject for a nunlike poet. In its masculine 
power of subjective and objective feeling 
it recalls William Blake’s “Tiger, tiger 
burning bright in the forests of the 
night:” 

A narrow fellow in the grass 

Occasionally rides; 


You may have met him,—did you not, 
His notice sudden is. 


The grass divides as with a comb, 
A spotted shaft is seen; 

And then it closes at your feet 
And opens further on. 


He likes a boggy acre, 

A floor too cool for corn. 

Yet when a child, and barefoot, 
I more than once, at morn, 


Have passed, I thought, a whip-lash 
Unbraiding in the sun,— 

When, stooping to secure it, 

It wrinkled, and was gone. 


Several of nature’s people 
I know, and they know me; 
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I feel for them a transport 
Of cordiality; 


But I never met this fellow, 
Attended or alone, 

Without a tighter breathing, 
And zero at the bone. 


It will be seen from the foregoing 
quotations that Emily Dickinson was not 


a technician. She was more interested in 
the imagery of poetry than in its music, 
although she had an ear for its rhythm 
and cadence. She was neither an apostle 
nor a disciple of free verse, but she wrote 
with perfect freedom. When rhyme 
came spontaneously, she used it; when it 
did not, she ignored it. But if Macau- 
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lay’s definition of poetry is correct-—“The 
art of employing words in such a manner 
as to produce an illusion on the imagina- 
tion, the art of doing by means of words 
what the painter does by means of 
colors’—then Emily Dickinson was a 
true poet, an original product of our soil 
of which we may well be proud. 


Disruption or Emancipation P 


By REV. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, D.D. 


The distinguished pastor of the Madison Avenue Church in New York City gives an illuminating 
definition of the controversy which agitated the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 


r NHE case before the General As- 

sembly of the Presbyterian 

Church was that of a candidate 
for the ministry, a graduate of Princeton 
University, who had studied theology in 
Edinburgh and at Union Theological 
Seminary, who had been licensed and 
ordained by the Presbytery of New 
York, although in his examination he 
had stated that he was not sufficiently 
convinced by the historical evidence for 
the narratives of the Virgin Birth of 
Jesus to be able positively to affirm his 
belief that it had happened as recorded. 
In all other respects his examination was 
unusually satisfactory to the entire Pres- 
bytery, but a small minority complained 
that because of this uncertainty he 
should not have been licensed. The 
complaint was heard by the Synod of 
New York last October, and the action 
of the majority of the Presbytery was 
sustained. The complainants thereupon 
appealed to the General Assembly, and 
the case was sent to the Permanent Judi- 
cial Commission—a court composed of 
eight ministers and seven lawyers. 

This court decided that, since the Vir- 
gin Birth is clearly taught both in the 
Scriptures and in the Confession of Faith 
of the Church, and since several Assem- 
blies have issued deliverances naming it 
as an “essential” doctrine, the Presby- 
tery had “erred” in licensing this young 
man. When the Judicial Commission 
makes its report to the Assembly, the 
latter body must either affirm or review 
the verdict. The question must be put 
without debate, and the parties at issue 
(in this case the entire Synod of New 
York, where a very large part of the 
liberal votes are to be found) cannot 
vote. When this question was put to the 
Assembly, the conservatives voted aye, a 
few liberals voted no, and many more 
simply refrained from voting. No de- 
cision of the Permanent Judicial Com- 


mission has yet been “reviewed,” as that 
involves the entire case being reopened 
before the whole Assembly, and its one 
thousand commissioners must be pre- 
pared to sit for at least an additional 
day, and quite likely for the best part of 
a week. This Assembly had been liberal 
in tone, and it is possible that, could the 
verdict have been debated and its con- 
sequences clearly stated, it would not 
have been affirmed. 

There have always been two schools 
of thought in the Presbyterian Church, 
one which construed the doctrinal stand- 
ards strictly, and one which took them 
merely “for substance of doctrine,” not 
insisting upon details. Once in the 
eighteenth century and twice in the nine- 
teenth the Church has divided over this 
issue, and in each case a reunion has 
been effected which allowed both parties 
to remain in the Church. The Presby- 
tery of New York was represented in 
this Assembly by sixteen commissioners, 
all of whom as soon as the Assembly’s 
action was taken signed a statement 
which held that the decision was a vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the Church, 
reaffirmed in the reunions of 1870 and 
1906, which forbids any addition to the 
ordination vows without first submitting 
the change by constitutional requirement 
to the vote of all the presbyteries. 

Undoubtedly, the law of the Church 
is not wholly plain. On the one hand, 
it seems to give to each presbytery the 
final decision as to the admission of men 
to the ministry; on the other hand, it 
gives the Assembly the right of “review 
and control.” The liberals hold that 
this latter means only that the Assembly 
shall se eto it that the presbyteries fulfill 
the legal requirements for ordination and 
admit no men without their acceptance 
of the vows prescribed. The Fundamen- 
talists claim that the Assembly can re- 
view the actions of the presbytery and 


go into the evidence of the proceedings to 
see whether the candidates were or were 
not “sound.” 

Again, there is a difference of opinion 
over the legal force of “deliverances” of 
the Assembly. The liberals, and many 
conservative men, notably the late Pro- 
fessor Charles Hodge, of Princeton, hold 
that these deliverances are merely ex- 
pressions of opinion of the particular 
Assembly which makes them, and have 
no force as part of the law of the Church. 
Their opponents hold that such doctri- 
nal deliverances are binding interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution, and must be so 
received. 

This decision on both points rules 
against the liberals. By its logic Mr. 
Bryan might challenge any candidate for 
the ministry who did not believe that the 
world was created in six days. This is 
explicitly stated in both the Scriptures 
and the Confession, and it would not be 
difficult to find some deliverance of an 
Assembly in which it was mentioned. 
The presbytery which licensed a man 
unable to make his positive affirmation 
would then be adjudged in error. 

The particular deliverance of the 
Assembly of 1910 to which the decision 
of the Judicial Commission calls atten- 
tion mentions five “essentials,” two of 
which are that the authors of the Bible 
were so inspired that their writings are 
“without error,” and that Jesus Christ 
rose and ascended and now sits at God’s 
right hand in heaven “in the same body” 
in which he walked about Galilee and 
was nailed to the cross. 

Obviously, if this decision be regarded 
as a correct interpretation of the Consti- 
tution of the Presbyterian Church, its 
ministry is impossible for any man of 
modern education. The Church is worse 
than Romanized, for the Pope rarely, 
and only amid safeguarding conditions, 
pronounces infallibly on matters of doc- 
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trine, while the General Assembly meets 
annually and its casual majority is likely 
to deliver itself quite freely upon any 
doctrinal discussion which may be to the 
fore. 

The decision of this Assembly tech- 
nically does not alter the Constitution of 
the Church, and it is open for the liberal 
group to go on their way and to hope 
that the next Assembly will reverse this 
decision. But actually such decisions 
constitute precedents, and the Funda- 
mentalist party will undoubtedly declare 
that any presbytery which is guilty of a 
similar “error” defies the Assembly and 
should be dissolved. 

Hence the Church stands in imminent 
peril of a division. The Assembly saw 
the danger, and empowered the Modera- 


tor, Dr. Charles R. Erdman, of Prince- 
ton, to appoint a Committee of Fifteen 
to study the situation and report to the 
next Assembly measures to maintain the 
purity and peace and progress of the 
Church. It was apparent that the vast 
majority of the Church does not wish 
division. Such separations in the past 
have been fraught with damage to the 
missionary work of the Church and have 
always had to be repaired with costly 
effort. In face of present world needs 
another such crippling division would 
seem intolerable to all reasonable men. 
But the Fundamentalist group have so 
inflamed their adherents by exaggerated 
and often untrue statements of the be- 
liefs of ““Modernist” ministers that many 
of them believe that these liberals are 
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not Christian believers. They conscien- 
tiously think that God will not bless his 
Church while these pagans remain in its 
pulpits. Whether they can be induced 
to accept a rectification of this decision 
by a constitutional amendment which 
will guarantee to each presbytery its final 
jurisdiction over licensure and ordina- 
tion, and which will limit the power of 
the Assembly in the matter of doctrinal 
pronouncements, remains to be seen. It 
is clear that the liberals cannot recede 
from their position, for they would be 
barring entrance into the ministry to all 
young men trained in modern colleges, 
and would be rendering their own posi- 
tions in Presbyterian pulpits dishonest. 
The Church is faced with disruption or 
emancipation. 


A Pilgrimage to the Berry Schools 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


| eee years ago Miss Martha Berry founded'the 
first of the three Berry Schools for the children of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains in northwestern Georgia. The schools, 
situated near Rome, have been phenomenally successful. Of 
recent years Mrs. John Henry Hammond has been taking a 


HE human creature being what 
he (or she) is, long files of girls 
and boys in blue winding off 
through April woods—beautiful, inno- 
cent eyes, seraphic singing—will in the 
memories of the Berry Pilgrims of 1925 
always be mingled in some confusion 
with baking-powder biscuits and Geor- 
gia fried chicken and angel-cake such as 
never was on land or sea. 

“Don’t tell them up North what we 
had to eat,” counsels the Eminent Lady 
Journalist who knows the world. “They’ll 
never send down a nickel if you do!” 

But you might as well omit the harps 
from a song of heaven as the biscuits 
from a story of Berry. 


| Fy dusk, with night closing in, the 
flivver takes a left-hand turn be- 
tween two stone posts, covered with 
vines; the lights illuminate a sign: “The 
Gate of Opportunity.” We are at Berry. 

A long, straight avenue. Ahead, the 
sound of music. To right and left now, 
drawn up as a guard of honor, boys in 
blue denim overalls who cheer as you are 
whirled by.. A brass band (in overalls) 
is playing a march. You feel like a con- 
quering hero, or a Congressman return- 
ing to his constituents after getting them 
a Government appropriation. 

The sound of the music grows faint; 
now on this side, now on the other, great 

















Martha Berry 


halls emerge for a moment from the 
darkness. Now you are among lofty 
trees, now again in the open, between 
fields stretching dimly away into the 
night. Music—another band. The fliv- 
ver stops where other Pilgrims are de- 
scending from other flivvers. You pass 
—this time on foot—between twobfiles of 
girls who sing like the morning stars on 


party of pilgrims to the schools each year. The account of 
this year’s pilgrimage is timely, because the Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Association has just recognized the National significance 
of Miss Berry’s work by awarding her the Association’s gold 
Medal of Honor for Distinguished Service—THE EpiTors. 


an especially inspiring morning. You do 
not wonder this time whether you are a 
Congressman; rather you look about for 
St. Peter. 

Supper (no more about ambrosia! )— 
and a girl at a spinning-wheel spinning 
Angora wool as she sings of Barbara 
Allen and numerous other seventeenth- 
century damsels who still appear to la- 
ment their fickle swains in the Georgia 
mountains. Fair Inez, who has been to 
New York, that wicked city, tells of the 
difficulties of getting about a drawing- 
room where there are rugs so beautiful 
that of course they should not be stepped 
on. Miss Berry, lovely lady, prompts 
her with a gay laugh. A quartette of 
girls sings—such clear, true voices, such 
clear, true eyes! 

Bed, and the fragrance of a midsum- 
mer night coming in through the open 
windows. 


|S preg If one had the tongues 

of men and of angels—no, no more 
of that. Perhaps a part of its superla- 
tive quality is the friendliness and the 
grace of those who serve it. They seem 
more interested in your breakfast than 
even you do yourself. 

There are services at nine in the girls’ 
chapel—singing, a few verses of Scrip- 
ture, more singing, a prayer, and the 
processional, mingling at last with the 
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The birthplace of the Berry Schools 


music of the April morning and dying 
away amid bird notes. There are brim- 
ming eyes among the Pilgrims. They 
are not accustomed to such pure, such 
single-minded worship. What beautiful 
and peaceful island is this in a confused 
and turbulent world? 

After God—labor. We visit the milk- 
room, where the butter is being churned; 
the laundry, where girls in blue are 
bending over the tubs and the irons; the 
sewing-house; the house of the looms. 
We intrude on a geography lesson, and 
are glad that the pupils do not turn and 
ask their inquisitive guests to bound the 
State of Georgia or to name the seven 
main sections of the United States. 
Everywhere the same clear cheeks, the 
same quiet eyes. And everywhere the 
mark of Martha Berry—in a wood here, 
a touch of beauty there, the soul of 
everything. 

At eleven-thirty there is a meeting in 
the Mount Berry Chapel. The chapel 
itself is a jewel of beauty, a copy of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s dream made into 
brick at Alexandria, in Virginia. In 
double file, becoming single file as they 
draw near, come two long lines of blue— 
the girls, in blue gingham and pink sun- 
bonnets, from the north; the boys, in 
blue overalls, from the south. They 
wind in and out among the trees to the 
music of a band. The two lines meet on 
the chapel steps; the girls throw back 
their sunbonnets as they enter. Erect, 
clear-eyed, mountain-bred Americans all! 

There is the briefest of Scripture read- 
ings, the briefest of prayers by one of 
the boys—simple, devout words of wor- 
ship and gratitude; then speeches by 
Miss Berry, by Mrs. Hammond, and a 
half-dozen other Pilgrims; the presenta- 
tion of two silver rolls of dollar bills; the 
reading of a telegram announcing the gift 


of a hundred-thousand-dollar library, 
long dreamed of and yearned for; and 
such singing by four hundred voices as 
no pen can make record of—the sing- 
ing of unself-conscious, uncontaminated 
youth, singing because song is its natu- 
ral expression. The old familiar words 
of devotion ring unexpectedly, bewilder- 
ingly true. Things you thought dead 
rise up and walk. 

The girls and boys file out of the 
chapel, and again there is a picture of 
thin blue lines moving slowly north and 
south amid the young green. 
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Luncheon. And then, at three-thirty, 
a procession of flivvers to the Founda- 
tional School at Lavender Mountain, five 
miles west. 

Mile after mile down the Road of 
Remembrance, which is Berry’s memo- 
rial to her dead in the World War, and 
we are still on the school grounds.’ There 
are swimmers in Mirror Lake, stirring 
one or two particularly youthful Pilgrims 
to envy. The Foundational School, built 
of stone (as foundational things should 
be!) overlooks the level land of field and 
wood stretching toward the steeple of 
Wren’s chapel. From the school a high- 
way built by the boys winds about the 
mountain to the spacious and beautiful 
house on its summit given to Martha 
Berry by her girls and boys in order that 
she who has given everything she has to 
the cause shall have at least this refuge 
for her own. It is called the House 0’ 
Dreams. The term has been used before, 
but clearly here it is no misnomer. 
From the garden, girt by its rubble walls, 
the dreamer may discern five States, and 
other matters, not to be bounded, with- 
out number round about and beyond the 
horizon. Slowly, the glowing ball sinks 
in mist behind the screen of slender 
trunks and the delicate lacework of 
young leaves. Earth and sky together 
could scarcely make a more alluring 
snare for dreams. 

There is supper at the Foundational 
School, and a roaring blaze on the 

















“* The chapel itself is a jewel of beauty, a copy of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
dream made into brick at Alexandria, in Virginia ’’ 
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hearth, and biscuits, biscuits! and Geor- 
gia honey! and singing! The dreams 
run ahead on the road home through the 
night. 

In the auditorium of the Recitation 
Hall in the boys’ school two hundred and 
fifty boys, still in blue overalls, rise to 
their feet as a hundred and fifty girls in 
blue skirts and white middies file in. 
There are charming recitations of de- 
lightful poems by the First Lady of the 
Pilgrimage and exquisite harmonies from 
the three-hundred-year-old cello of 
Roszie Varady. The company adjourns 
to the Cabin, where Theodore Roosevelt 
and other distinguished visitors have left 
happy memories. The boys and girls 
sing once more. Surely never did “Ole 
Virginny” and “My Old Kentucky 
Home” ring more thrillingly through the 
Southern night! A member of the Fac- 
ulty, squatting on the floor, tells an 
Uncle Remus yarn—‘“an’ Bre’r Rabbit 
he went lippity-lippity, swishy-swashy”— 
and once more the youthful voices sing. 

The night is very warm and still. 
Among the trees there is no wind, and 
no sound except the swelling tones of 
four hundred voices singing “God be 
with you till we meet again.” 

There is deep silence when the song 
is done. Almost imperceptibly the girls 
and boys withdraw into the darkness. 
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Students of the Berry Schools receiving their diplomas from Miss Berry 


Four boys with cornets play a dozen 
bars, and, fifty yards farther away, play 
again. Then the silence is absolute. 

“New York,” whispers the Lady 
Journalist to the Pilgrim Father, “New 
York will seem awfully cheap and taw- 
dry after this.” 


, | ‘HE rest is sleep in the fragrant 
Southern summer night and awak- 
ening to bird-song reinforced by a roos- 


The Case for the Russian 


By Professor CHARLES SAROLEA 


In last week’s'issue Professor Sarolea discussed the calamity of Bolshevism 
and reported the hope of the Russian exiles for a just and stable govern- 
ment. This week he describes the personality and achievements of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas and the views which he represents 


I 

HAD the honor of having a long 
I conversation with his Imperial 

Highness the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas. It was the first interview which 
he had granted to a European pub- 
licist. His Imperial Highness declared 
to me: “If you had asked for an in- 
terview only three months ago, I would 
probably not have been able to receive 
you. The end was not in sight then; it 
is in sight now. The day of momentous 
decisions had not come then; it has come 
now.” 

I had long been looking forward to 
meeting some day one of the most inter- 
esting and most picturesque characters 
in world politics. I was, of course, fa- 
miliar, as every reader of picture papers 
will be, with the striking outward ap- 
pearance of the Russian giant who for 


twelve months was the supreme com- 
mander of ten million Russian soldiers 
and whose reappointment as Generalis- 
simo was the very last decision of the 
late Czar before his abdication. But the 
personality of the man remained a com- 
plete mystery to me. Indeed, a few 
moments of conversation sufficed to con- 
vince me that this personality has been 
entirely distorted both by his enemies 
and by his friends. 

I had expected to meet a broken-down 
old man, and instead I found a vigorous, 
erect man who still seemed to be in the 
prime of life and who certainly looked 
ten years younger than his age. 

I had expected to find a disillusioned, 
war-weary soldier who, like so many 
refugees, had said good-by forever to 
politics and who was disinclined to as- 
sume any risks or responsibilities. In- 


ter, and waffles and honey, and the 
eleventh-hour adoption of a kitten, and 
a scramble into the flivvers, and’ fifteen 
Pilgrims weighted down with baskets of 
flowers and Berry candies and beaten 
biscuits. And then farewells, and the 
queer consciousness that you are leaving 
heaven. 

And as the train moves out you know 
better than you did why devout souls 
long ago invented pilgrimages. 


Monarchists 


stead, I found a man keenly inter- 
ested in every political question, full of 
hope and energy, and eager to stake 
everything for the salvation of his coun- 
try. 

I had expected to find a hard and 
morose soldier, a kind of Russian Lord 
Kitchener. Instead, I found a genial 
conversationalist with a frank and open 
countenance, with a twinkle in his eye, 
and brimful of humor. 

I had expected to find a die-hard 
reactionary of the old school. Instead, 
I found a man with moderate views, 
whose liberal political opinions might be 
indorsed by every English radical, who 
was full of sympathy for England and 
America, even although he is not able to 
speak the English language. “I have 
been a hard-worked soldier all my life,” 
he said, regretfully, “and I have not had 
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any opportunities to devote myself to 
linguistic studies.” 
II 

N the course of my interview with his 

Imperial Highness, which took place 
in the presence of his aide-de-camp and 
lasted over two hours, we discussed in 
detail every aspect of the Russian prob- 
lem. His Imperial Highness stated his 
views without any reticence or reserva- 
tion on every controversial issue. Re- 
membering the difficult and delicate 
position in which the Grand Duke 
Nicholas finds himself, I would consider 
it indiscreet and impertinent on my part 
to reveal what was said in the course of 
a private conversation. But I am com- 
mitting no breach of confidence and I 
am only confirming the declarations 
which the Grand Duke made last sum- 
mer to a representative of the American 
Telegraphy Agency when I seize this op- 
portunity of removing one or two mis- 
apprehensions which are still generally 
entertained, even by well-informed Rus- 
sians. 

His Imperial Highness refused to be 
called a “pretender,” a claimant to the 
throne of his ancestors. Strictly speak- 
ing, under the circumstances, there can 
be no question of any pretender or claim- 
ant. Any claim which any member of 
the Romanoff dynasty might urge must 
be ultimately settled and confirmed by 
the voice of the Russian people. The 
future Czar of the Russians must be 
elected by popular acclamation, even as 
the first Romanoff under very similar 
conjunctures was elected by the Russian 
people after the smutnoe vremia, or 
“troubled times,” three hundred years 
ago. 

Nor is it true that his Imperial High- 
ness would consent to be described as 
the leader of the Monarchist Party. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas is not a partisan; 
he claims that he stands above all par- 
ties. The tyrants who for seven years 
have held the Russian people under the 
yoke can only be removed if all the 
Russian parties present a united front 
against the common enemy of the Rus- 
sian people and of the human race. 

: Ill 

Ww regard to the future policy of 

Russia, his Imperial Highness is 
convinced that no ruler of Russia can 
ignore the catastrophic events and 
changes which have taken place since 
1917. The future policy of the restored 
monarchy can only be a policy of peace 
and forgiveness, of conciliation and re- 
construction. The Russian civil war in 
some important respects is not unlike the 
American Civil War, and the magnani- 
mous spirit of the Grand Duke is not 
unlike the spirit of Abraham Lincoln. 


In his opinion, no Russian ruler can 
dream of any other policy except one 
which will heal the wounds of the last 
seven years. Merely to return to the 
old conditions, as if no World War and 
no Revolution had happened, is incon- 
ceivable to any sane statesmanship. The 
peasants shall not be disturbed in the 
possession of their land. Indeed, the 
whole agrarian policy of the late Czar 
and of his ablest statesman, Stolypine, 
had aimed at making the peasants into 
landowners. Nor shall the various na- 
tionalities be disturbed in the possession 
of their political liberties. What form 
the autonomy of those nationalities will 
take is a matter which will have to be 
decided by the Russian people them- 
selves. They must certainly be given 
every chance to develop their national 
aspirations within a Russian federal 
commonwealth. 

Nor will the restoration of the mon- 
archy mean a return to absolutism. 
Rather will it mean the reign of law. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas himself suf- 
tered too much from Court. intrigues 
ever to be inclined to countenance arbi- 
trary rule. As for the Russian people, 
they have suffered too much from the 
lawlessness of the Bolshevists not to in- 
sist on constitutional guaranties. Even 
though the future Russian monarchy will 
not be a parliamentary government on 
British lines, it will be a constitutional 
monarchy with a strong executive on 
American lines. 


IV 


HATEVER we may think of the 

political programme which has 
been expounded without any reticence 
by the Grand Duke Nicholas in his re- 
cent declarations, there can be no doubt 
that around his person are centered to- 
day all the hopes of the Russians. Ex- 
President Millerand, with whom I had 
also the honor of a conversation a few 
days after my meeting with the Grand 
Duke, after discussing with me the Rus- 
sian situation, made the disillusioned re- 
mark that he did not know what to 
think about Russia, because all the Rus- 
sians whom he had met seemed to be so 
hopelessly divided. In answer to that 
remark I can only say that my experi- 
ence has been quite the reverse. And 
my experience has been considerably 
wider than that of M. Millerand. So 
far from discovering general disagree- 
ment, I actually found far more agree- 
ment on fundamental questions among 
Russians than among Frenchmen. And 
on no single point are the Russians more 
united than on the personality of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas. One might have 
expected that the recent indiscreet and 
untimely manifesto of the Grand Duke 
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Cyril, proclaiming himself Czar of All 
the Russias, would. have divided the 
monarchist forces among the three mill- 
ion Russian refugees. I found, however, 
that the vast majority among the refu- 
gees, notwithstanding the manifesto, re- 
fuse to rally round a prince who in the 
hour of peril accepted the Bolshevist 
rule and hoisted the Red flag. They 
prefer to pin their faith on the ex- 
Commander. Ninety-five per cent of the 
officers and soldiers—and there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of them scattered all 
over the Continent—recognize him as 
their trusted leader and declare their 
readiness to obey his orders. His pres- 
tige has survived all the vicissitudes of 
ten terrible years. Even confirmed 
republicans pay homage to his tact, his 
dignity and self-restraint, to his patriot- 
ism and disinterestedness. 

It is true that he does not come next 
in the line of succession. But the line 
of succession has often been deflected or 
broken in the history of the Russian 
monarchy. It has been broken once 
more by a catastrophe which is without 
a parallel in human history. And even 
if there existed an unbroken line and an 
immutable law, this is not a time for 
formal technicalities. Salus populi su- 
prema lex. To save the Russian people 
from their oppressors is the one consid- 
eration, and the Russian people can only 
rally round the one brave, wise, and 
chivalrous leader who declares himself 
ready to step into the breach, whose past 
is without reproach, and whose shoulders 
are strong enough to assume the heavy 
burden of empire. When we consider 
the magnitude of the issue at stake, it 
must be self-evident to all that the ques- 
tion of the future form of government 
and of the selection of the man who shall 
take the reins of power cannot be a 
question of abstract principle, that it is 
a question of fundamental realities and 
pressing necessities. 


V 


A™ those realities only point to two 
alternatives: Either the Russian 
people, once the Soviet dictators are 
overthrown, will continue to fight among 
themselves and will still have to go 
through many more years of anarchy. 
This is a terrible but a quite possible 
contingency. It has often happened in 
history that nations have had to go 
through a long interregnum of lawless- 
ness, like France during the Hundred 
Years’ War, or like nineteenth-century 
Spain. or like present-day China or 
Mexico. 

The other alternative is that they will 
have to establish a strong government— 
that is to say, a government which will 
be strong enough and bold enough to 
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control the centrifugal forces, a govern- 
ment which will be united enough and 
stable enough to carry out a far-reaching 
constructive policy. And the establish- 
ment of such a government obviously 
precludes any dream of any parliamen- 
tary party government. The Russian 
people have sufficiently shown that they 
are not ripe for such a government. It 
equally excludes the nightmare of gen- 
erals, representing rival factions. We 
are therefore always driven back to one 
and the same conclusion: the instaura- 
tion of a strong and stable government 
simply implies the restoration of the 
monarchy. 

Many readers may not like the idea 
of a return of Czarism, even though it be 
the return of constitutional Czarism. 
Let them remember that there is no such 
thing as an ideal form of government 
which is absolutely the best under any 
conditions and at any time. That com- 
monplace was proclaimed as far back as 
the political writers of the eighteenth 


history. 


century, as far back as Montesquieu. It 
is explicitly admitted even by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau in “The Social Con- 
tract.” The form of government which 
is suitable for one nation may be most 
unsuitable for another nation. A parlia- 
mentary party government may be the 
best possible form of government for the 
British people. But it has-not been con- 
sidered the best for the American people, 
who have rejected the parliamentary sys- 
tem and prefer the presidential system. 
If the American people had introduced 
the British parliamentary system, it is 
probable that the American Union would 
long ago have been dissolved. 
Dismissing the abstractions of the 
dogmatist and the doctrinaire, we ought 
further to remember that we are faced, 
so far as the immediate future of Russia 
is concerned, with a universal law of 
Wherever a state has been 
shaken to its foundations, wherever a 
nation contains within itself disruptive 
forces which threaten continued anarchy, 
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the people, prompted by the instinct of 
conservation, have resorted in all times 
and in all countries to some form o 
monarchical government. Thus it was 
two thousand years ago after the last 
revolutions of the Roman Republic. 
Thus it was in England after the Civil 
War. Thus it was in France after the 
religious wars of the Reformation and 
after the terrorism of the Revolution, 
after 1794, and after 1848. There is no 
exception to this law in all human his- 
tory. It would therefore be passing 
strange—indeed, it would be almost in- 
conceivable—if this universal law were to 
be violated to-morrow in the case of the 
Russian people, who have never known 
anything but monarchic institutions, who 
possess none of the conditions which 
make parliamentary party government 
possible, and who, more than any people 
ever known to history, will require a firm 
hand and an inflexible determination if 
they are eventually to evolve order out 
of chaos. 


Acting at Discretion 


By SIDNEY BALLOU 


Wherein a dead man tells a good tale 


HE sun was rising over Pearl 
Harbor as a solitary figure 
might have been observed 
threading his way through the cane fields 
of Ewa Plantation. Fortunately, he 
wasn’t. The observers were back at the 
beach watching constructive Marines 
trying to land boats through very real 
surf. I had taken particular care to fade 
out of the main picture as quietly as 
possible. I was an enemy on Oahu, un- 
der orders which permitted me, after 
completion of the main job of marking 
the best practicable landing, to “act at 
discretion.” 

The sun was rising. I began to be 
acutely aware of the fact. A tropical 
cane field is a warm place even in early 
morning. I had no complaint to make 
of my costume, which consisted of a 
bathing-suit, a pair of once white duck 
trousers, a white cap, tennis sneakers, 
and no socks. In fact, I felt suitably 
dressed. My main grievance was that I 
was lugging two heavy suitcases filled 
with constructive T.N.T. bombs made in 
very realistic fashion by an imaginative 
gunner’s mate. I -also had a complete 
naval uniform into which I meant to 
transfer at an opportune time. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, the simple addi- 
tion of a white band would then have 


transformed me from a Blue invader to 
a Black defender. 

I was trying to get to Brown’s Camp, 
where I hoped to stop an automobile 
sent past that point in response to the 
cryptic message that I had smuggled 
ashore. Unfortunately, the beach be- 
tween my landing point and the camp 
was lined with the hostile army posts 
that had given our landing party an un- 
expectedly warm welcome. My detour 
was even more painful than most de- 
tours—roads that persistently curved in- 
land, necessitating cross-country cuts 
through gullies and over stone walls. 
The suitcases grew heavier and heav- 
ier. 

Presently I found myself on the main 
track of the Oahu Railway. This was 
an important artery of communication, 
so I began action. One bomb should 
have sufficed, but my muscles were ach- 
ing, so I expended two., I left them 
conspicuously on the rails and nailed on 
the nearest telegraph pole one of my 
neatly stenciled signs: “This Road 
Dynamited, April 27, 1925, U. S. S. 
West Virginia.” 

I passed on, walking the ties. The 
sun grew hotter, and even my lightened 
load got intolerable. I decided to aban- 
don my luggage until I should annex 


some means of transportation. I hid the 
suitcases in a plantation laborers’ camp, 
where I vainly tried to extract some in- 
formation from some uncommunicative 
Filipino women. These were the first in- 
habitants I had seen. 

I was soon to see more. Rounding a 
curve, I stumbled full on Brown’s Camp, 
alive with soldiers. My quiet little ren- 
dezvous was one of the main communi- 
cation centers of the Black forces of 
Ewa sub-sector. 

A sentry hailed me promptly and 
wanted to know who I was. I replied 
that I had been camping down near 
Barber’s Point and was walking about, 
watching proceedings. I was informed 
that it was a pretty poor time to be 
walking around, with a war game on, 
which I admitted, and apologized. The 
soldier looked me over carefully and let 
me by. I took a road that led past the 
camp at a short distance. 

Over my shoulder I heard a sergeant 
demand: 

“Who was that?” 

“That’s a fellow who has a camp down 
by Barber’s Point.” 

“Say! There’s no camp down there. 
Bring him back.” 

They brought me back. That ser- 
geant was hard-boiled. I put the camp 
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a little farther away, but otherwise stuck 
to my story. He was unconvinced. By 
way of justification he gave me the news 
that they had already picked up four 
intelligence men from the Blue fleet, men 
who had rowed themselves ashore on col- 
lapsible rafts from the Scouting Fleet. 
He ended with a firm and urgent invita- 
tion for me to wait in the camp until the 
company commander, who was down on 
the beach, could come and question me. 

They kept me there an hour. Mes- 
sages were coming in over the field tele- 
phones. I gathered that our feint land- 
ing at Barber’s Point had stumbled on 
the principal defense of the island, and 
that the enemy was just realizing that 
the landing at Waialua was the main 
attack. Meanwhile I polished up my 
alibi. 

A big army truck tried to cross the 
track of the Oahu Railway, and sunk 
both rear wheels between the rails. The 
whole company tried to get it out. A 
freight train came down from Waialua, 
was flagged, and stopped at the obstruc- 
tion. 

Finally, the company commander 
came up from the beach. He was a first 
lieutenant, but I religiously called him 
captain to show my ignorance of things 
military. I took the initiative, and be- 
gan with a protest against my unjustifia- 
ble detention. 

He put me through a long quiz. He 
wanted to know who I was and where I 
came from. He asked me who I knew 
in Honolulu, and there I qualified with 
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a high mark. I rattled off many promi- 
nent names, and ended with an effective 
counter: 

“Ring up Mr. George Renton, man- 
ager of this plantation. He will identify 
me in a minute.” 

As I had gathered, their temporary 
military lines were not in direct com- 
munication with the commercial system, 
so the lieutenant tried a new tack. He 
demanded to see what I had in my 
pockets. I qualified again. My worldly 
possessions were a pocket compass, a 
knife, some bills pinned in my pocket 
with a large safety-pin, and a handker- 
chief. As for my business, I had tele- 
phoned my wife to bring to Nanakuli 
some articles I needed for my camp, and 
was walking up to meet her. 

He looked suspiciously at my navy- 
blue underpinning and demanded to 
know if it was a bathing-suit. It was. 
Moreover, with a flash of inspiration, I 
remembered that I had bought it on my 
last visit to the islands, five years before. 
It bore the name of a well-known Hono- 
lulu haberdasher. 

That was decisive. The lieutenant 
told me to go along. He turned his at- 
tention to the stalled truck, and I made 
an unostentatious exit. 

By this time it was evident that my 
plan for meeting an automobile had mis- 
carried. If the car had come, I was now 
too late to stop it. The farther I went 
toward Nanakuli now, the more I was 
out of the scene of action. 

The blocked freight train, headed for 


Ewa and Honolulu, seemed providential. 
I walked to the end of the train, gave a 
glance back to where the impatient con- 
ductor was urging the soldiers to clear 
his track, and sidled into the empty 
caboose. 

I was there over half an hour. I did 
not know whether the Army would 
search the train nor when the conductor 
would return. I made myself as incon- 
spicuous as possible on the floor under a 
seat. After an age of waiting the loco- 
motive gave a few toots, the train gath- 
ered way, and I slid jerkily past my late 
friends, headed toward town. 

I was tempted, if my luck held, to go 
to Honolulu. However, I was not 
dressed for a civilized part, I was getting 
too far from my baggage, and I reflected 
that investigation at the railway station 
might deliver me into the hands of some 
warm personal friends, now Black Army 
Reserve officers, who would show me no 
mercy. I decided to take a chance with 
George Renton, whose name I had used 
at the camp. 

I judged that Ewa station would be 
guarded, so I dropped off the train about 
half a mile from the station. Here I 
found myself walking along a road on 
which were lying nearly a dozen field 
telephone wires. I found a piece of 
pasteboard, cut the word “CUT” in it 
with my knife, gathered the wires and 
hung them prominently in the crotch of 
an algeroba tree, pinning the card to the 
wires with my last safety-pin. 

A hundred yards farther a couple of 
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twelve-inch railway mortars stood un- 
guarded on a siding. I was about out of 
demolition material, but I made another 
card with the words “BLOWN UP,” and 
left it weighted with my pocket compass, 
which I hoped might pass for a stick of 
dynamite. 

A plantation foreman passed on horse- 
back. To him I gave my right name, with 
a request that Mr. Renton send a car for 
me. I saw signs of a good-sized camp in 
the distance, which I did not want to 
pass on foot. The foreman did not find 
Mr. Renton, but came back himself with 
a car. We drove past what was evi- 
dently a general’s headquarters and went 
to the plantation manager’s house. 

It was nearly noon. I had had very 
little rest since midnight. There was 
nobody at home, so I waited in a chair 
that felt very comfortable. 

In about half an hour Mr. Renton 
came. He had been watching proceed- 
ings at the beach. After a half-hearted 
bluff that he was going to turn me over 
as a spy, he bade me wash up and eat. 

“Before I even wash,” I replied, “I 
want you to go over to that camp and 
ask for an umpire. Tell them that there 
is a man here who wants to take an um- 
pire down the line to show him what he 
has been doing to the Army’s communi- 
cations.” 

Renton was game. Lunch was post- 
poned until he delivered the message. In 
about fifteen minutes he came back and 
said. 

“The umpires say that the war ended 
at 12 o’clock, so they are not interested.” 

So ended my adventure. We lunched 
in peace; then, while Renton sent a car 
to retrieve my abandoned bags, I decided 
to go over and jolly the Army. I was 
still asking innocent questions when I 
bumped into a Reserve engineer colonel 
whom I knew. When he found that I 
had been mussing up their lines, he in- 
sisted on finding and introducing me to 
General Moseley. 

The General looked at my costume 
with some curiosity until I explained that 
I had but recently landed from the fleet. 
He listened with interest to my story, 
but demanded particulars as to just what 
party I had been with, on what beach, 
and at what time I had landed. Then 
he said: 

“Shucks, we don’t care what you have 
been doing! You have been dead since 
half-past four this morning.” 

It was even so. The Army had figured 
out that our main landing would be at 
Barber’s Point, and after the feint off 
Diamond Head they were sure of it. 
Against our forlorn hope they had 
massed the weight of the defense. When 
there was added the difficulty we had 
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with the surf, the umpires had no hesi- 
tation in ruling that we had been wiped 
out at the beach. 

My satisfaction came in learning that 
the main landing at- Waialua had been 
successful, and that when the war closed 
at noon the Blue invaders were driving 
back the Black defense at the rate of a 
mile an hour. Our demonstration had, 
in fact, diverted almost three times the 
force on which we had figured. We had 
not died in vain. With still deeper satis- 
faction, I later learned that at two 
o’clock that Monday morning one Gen- 
eral Moseley was on the telephone in- 
forming headquarters that the main 
attack had developed against his beaches 
and urgently demanding reinforcements 
for his subsector. 

So far as action was concerned, Joint 
Problem No. 3 was over. It was in 
reality but half done. Next in impor- 
tance to the planning and the execution 
come the discussion and the conclusions. 
The oral critique alone occupied the 
morning of five days. Eight hundred 
officers heard the problem and its solu- 
tion discussed from every angle by par- 
ticipants and umpires. Detailed reports 
are still to be furnished and criticised. If 
any officer’s conception and execution of 
his job did not measure up to the highest 


military standards, both he and his ser- 
vice are likely to hear of it. 

The public clamored for more detailed 
decisions. Some newspaper correspon- 
dents made their own, always in accord- 
ance with the policy of their paper. This 
was particularly true as regards the air- 
plane-battleship controversy. 

The truth is that the game is carried 
only so far as it is actually instructive. 
There comes a point where realities can- 
not be overcome, and from that point 
“decisions” are of little value. Airplanes 
may dare theoretical gun-fire to drop 
theoretical bombs all day without chang- 
ing the opinion of either party engaged. 

The main decision was that Blue, with 
severe loss to its constructive forces, had 
actually established itself on Oahu. To 
have advanced against the strong in- 
terior defenses except after considerable 
preparation and by deployment through 
fields of growing cane would have simu- 
lated no military operation. 

The public decision of the umpires 
called attention to certain weaknesses in 
the equipment for the defense of Hawaii, 
which Congress will be asked to remedy. 
For the rest, the Army and the Navy 
have learned much, not the least being 
the necessity of whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion with each other. 
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The end of a perfect war 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


The Mysteries of Success 


give large sums of money for an 

infallible system to discover the 
cause of the enormous popularity of 
some books, the modest success of others, 
and the flat failure of still others. Why 
did “Main Street,” whose sales were 
estimated in advance at possibly 20,000 
copies, sell more than ten times that 
number? Two or three reasons are 
given, to be added to the undoubted 
cleverness with which the book was writ- 
ten. One was that it suited the mood of 
America, which was one of self-criticism. 
People were rebelling at life in small 
towns, and glad to read about a town 
entirely populated by disagreeable per- 
sons. Two things are fairly certain: the 
title was easy to recall, and for every 
person who read the book through, there 
were three or four others who merely dis- 
cussed it. In a group of six talking with 
animation about ‘Main Street,” it would 
usually be found that two had read it to 
the end, two had read part of it, and 
the other two had not read it at all. 

Another astounding success in point of 
sales, “If Winter Comes,” was also a 
book of undisputed merit. But were its 
qualities so superior to those of two or 
three other novels of its year as to ac- 
count for its great vogue? Its central 
character, a man of whimsical and lova- 
ble personality, for a long time suffers 
most unjustly through his unaccountable 
inability to defend himself. Can there 
be in such a character something which 
strikes all of us as directly descriptive of 
ourselves? Do we see ourselves as rather 
noble personages who are usually mis- 
understood and misrepresented by an 
unsympathetic world? 

The commercial and artistic success of 
Mr. Michael Arlen is one of the interest- 
ing puzzles of 1925. He is, I believe, 
from an English university, and he cer- 
tainly writes like a most sophisticated 
young gentleman from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. His real name, which is Arme- 
nian and rather unpronounceable, has 
wisely been abandoned in favor of this 
pen-name. He is charming thousands of 
readers in England, and probably—it is 
the way things go with many English 
writers—tens of thousands of readers in 
America. They have taken the keenest 
pleasure in the graceful wit and light 
touch of “These Charming People” and 
“The London Venture.” I have not 
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read the latter, but I am told by enthu- 
siasts that it is Mr. Arlen’s best book. 
When the great chorus of praise went up 
about “The Green Hat,” I found myself 
in the uncomfortable position of sitting 
without a song upon my lips. Its artificial 
style was instantly irritating to me, and 
I felt that here was another of the large 
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group of writers who were suffering from 
too much Henry James. The author 
seemed to be trying to describe sensa- 
tions, thoughts, and imaginings which 
were so vague that he had only the dim- 
mest idea of what he was talking about. 
Moreover, I had an unpleasant suspicion 
that what really attracted the large 
number of readers was the fact that the 
story was forever skirting on the edge of 
naughtiness, that it discussed in a very 
airy way the lives of fashionabies, and 
that it hovered in the atmosphere of 
smart restaurants and resorts. Pomona, 
in “Rudder Grange,” who loved to sit 
up half the night to read about the 
doings of “the aristocracy,” is a very 
real person; there are thousands of Po- 
monas alive to-day. 

Beginning to read Mr. Arlen’s new 
book of short stories, “May Fair,”’ I 
had the good fortune to-begin with a 


1May Fair. By Michael Arlen. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 
$2.50. 


story in the middle of the book, “The 
Revolting Doom of a Gentleman Who 
Would not Dance with his Wife,” and 
instantly began to utter glad cries of 
joy. When a tale is told with such frolic- 
some humor and satire, what does it 
matter whether the characters are inhab- 
itants of May Fair or of Limehouse? 
What difference does it make if the owl, 
who takes a leading part, has flown 
straight out of Max Beerbohm’s “Zu- 
leika Dobson”? What does it matter if 
there is more than a suggestion of the 
precious poseurs of the Yellow Book 
period? The story is a cream puff, and 
as such it is perfect. If you wish corn 
beef and cabbage, you have no business 
to be reading Michael Arlen. 

The same commendation I would like 
to accord to the story called “The Battle 
of Berkeley Square,” which could not be 
surpassed by any writer of to-day whose 
name comes to mind. Aside from these, 
I will admit, in the cause of honesty, 
that there are two or three stories in the 
book which I have not read. I hope 
that they are as good as the two I have 
named, but I doubt it. There are two or 
three others, however—notably “The 
Prince of the Jews,” “The Gentleman 
from America,” and “The Ghoul of 
Golders Green’”—which seem to me to 
be failures, and not very splendid fail- 
ures at that. In them the author essays 
to write little tragedies, mysteries, ghost 
stories, horror stories, or other serious 
yarns. Sometimes, as in “The Ghoul of 
Golders Green,” they are tragedies up to 
the end, when they turn into farce. Wri- 
ters have achieved this with success, but 
Mr. Arlen does not do it. But he may 
be forgiven if a number of his arrows 
stick in the outer rim of the target, or 
even hit the grass alongside. For two of 
them, at least, have gone straight into 
the bull’s-eye. 

E. L. P. 


The New Books 


FICTION 
MASON’S DAUGHTERS. By Mathilde 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


MRS. 
Eiker. 
$2.50. 


Here is a novel with an unmistakable 
right to be. It was written, not because 
its author wanted to be a novelist, but 
because she had a story to tell. It was 
a story out of her own experience and 
observation—there can be no doubt of 
that. A widow and three grown daugh- 
ters live in an ultra-respectable apart- 
ment-house in “New Devon,” an Eastern 
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JUSTIN HERESFORD, like David Harum, was a real 
and lovable philosopher. He was a bridgeman of the 
crossways in the far West at a time when nature en- 
couraged men and women to think for themselves. At 
home, in the East, he had been called a heretic because he refused 
to be bound by man-made creeds. As his life developed it gave 
unto him a strength and joy which was reflected in his family and 
upon his neighbors, and which in the telling of this interesting 
story creates an atmosphere seldom found in a work of fiction. 
The characters are red-blooded and alive. They challenge your 
intelligence and compel interest. You may not agree with Justin’s 
philosophy, but will respect it; and in controverting it are likely to 


crystallize many of your half-formed thoughts into truer convictions. 
The author of A BRIDGEMAN OF THE CROSSWAYS hides his name under the 
pseudonym of Justin Heresford, preferring to have his book stand on its merits rather than 
to give it the publicity his name would attrac. MARSHALL JONES COMPANY of Boston 
“nblish this book at $2.00, but any bookseller can show it or get it for you. 
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city not too far from Boston and New 
York. The youngest daughter, Berna- 
dette, is a beauty, and married. The 
oldest, Fernanda, is thirty-four, a dis- 
contented though efficient school-teacher. 
Pauline is thirty-two, unattractive to 
men, and already a bitter old maid. 
Pauline and the mother have office posi- 
tions. They are all wage-earners but 
Bernadette, whose task is to be useful 
and happy as the mother of five small 
children on a small income. Her hus- 
band, Walter, is a good fellow but not a 
“success.” We see in this narrative how 
the war releases Walter and Bette from 
their bondage to each other; how death 
releases the mother from her fatuity; 
how the bitter Pauline finds peace in the 
Church; and how Fernanda at least 
escapes from the hated prison of her 
profession and attains a sort of stoic 
acceptance of life. Fernanda is the real 
“heroine;” among all the fantastic or 
laboriously drab portraits of womanhood 
with which the current novel so busily 
feeds us, we gladly accept her as a being 
of flesh and blood. Whether we disap- 
prove of her is not the question; for all 
her sins against convention, we do really 
feel her essential integrity of nature. She 
is a woman. 


POINTS OF HONOR. By Thomas Boyd. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2. 


Like “Through the Wheat,” this col- 
lection of tales called “Points of Honor” 
is based on the experience at the front 
of an American Marine during the last 
year or so of the war. Mr. Boyd says 
they are perhaps his last stories of the 
war, and that he means them to express 
something that was left out of “Through 
the Wheat.” The hero of the first book 
was Combat—“the hot contagious breath 
of war.” These tales deal with individ- 
ual combatants, with the development 
and interplay of their characters under 
the stress of war. They are, says Mr. 
Boyd, neither inventions nor transcrip- 
tions, “but rather tales of human deeds 
and emotions which were acted and felt 
either in the heart of war or beneath its 
long and lasting shadow.” The story- 
teller conceives it to be his business not 
to denounce war nor to glorify it, but 
“to perceive it truthfully and to set down 
these perceptions.” 

Mr. Boyd seems steadier of eye and 
hand than almost any other writer of 
war fiction. War, he says, is not to be 
hated. “If we must hate let us hate 
causes; it is futile to hate effects.” As 
for the warrior and the effect of war 
upon him, this witness’s evidence is va- 
rious. It shows that a good soldier may 
develop from personal pride, from fear of 
being judged a coward, from a dogged 
sense of duty, from fighting blood, or 
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despair, or the heroic spirit. At the bot- 
tom of the list is the officer in “Un- 
adorned,” who only cares about convinc- 
ing his men that he is not a coward. At 
the top is the Marine in “Semper Fide- 
lis,” with his sublime courage—a real 
person this, celebrated many years ago 
by Stephen Crane for a feat in Cuba 
which finds its counterpart here. 


O’MALLEY OF SHANGANAGH. By Donn Byrne. 
The Century Company, New York. $1.25. 


Old O’Malley, the fierce solitary old 
man of Dublin bars and snuggeries, and 
the young O’Malley that he once was, of 
the ivied house at Shanganagh with its 
chestnuts and lawns and pasturelands 
and hounds and horses; Sister Ursula, 
the lovely and all-adventuring, who had 
been Lady Joan, and Lady Joan, rest- 
less and tormented, who at the long last 
fades back into the sad tranquillity of 
Sister Ursula—it is the story of this un- 
usual and tragic pair which Mr. Donn 
Byrne has set himself to relate, and 
which he invests throughout with a pas- 
sionate and poetic grace. If it has not 
the captivating exotic quality of “Messer 
Marco Polo” nor the sheer beauty of 
“Blind Raftery,” it has yet its own 
sufficient charm, and is worthy of a place 
beside them on the shelf. 

POETRY 


JENGHIZ KHAN, AND OTHER VERSES. By 
Erwin Clarkson Garrett. The John C. Wins- 
ton Company, Philadelphia. $2. 


Some of us may remember that during 
the war with Spain a young college man, 
fighting in the Philippines, wrote some 
creditable army verse, one of the best- 
known poems being “My Bunkie.” 

Erwin Clarkson Garrett served also in 
the World War, and at that time wrote 
“Trench Ballads” and others. His 
“Jenghiz Khan” gives in sturdy verse an 
impression of that great scourge of Asia 
and eastern Europe whom we are more 
apt to know as Ghenghis Khan. The 
second part of the volume contains 128 
sonnets, mostly in the Shakespearean 
form, all carefully written and some of 
them original in thought and excellent in 
expression. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
BEYOND THE UTMOST PURPLE RIM: ABYS- 
SINIA, SOMALILAND, KENYA COLONY, 
ZANZIBAR, THE COMOROS, MADAGASCAR, 


By E. Alexander Powell. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. $3.50. 


Colonel Powell covers much territory 
in his book, but not superficially. It is 
notable for thoroughness, competence, a 
pleasant humor, and an_ astonishing 
amount of information. He was accom- 
panied by Rexford W. Barton, a young 
Harvard graduate, who took most of the 
hundred-odd photographs which pack 
the book so densely as to leave the 
reader with the illusion that he has been 
sitting through a Burton Holmes trav- 
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EW scenic thrills—the world’s most glorious nat- 
ural sculpture—gorgeous vistas of lakes, rivers 
and waterfalls—such are the delights of the Triangle 


Tour—1,800 miles of entrancing travel—each waking 


hour packed full of memorable experiences. 


The Triangle Tour reveals the full glory of British 
Columbia’s mountains—including such marvels as 
Bulkley Canyon; Mount Robson (highest of the Cana- 
dian Rockies) and the quaint Indian village of Kitwan- 
ga with its unique array of totem poles. 


Let this be your vacation trip. Come first to Jasper 
National Park—its 4,400 square miles embracing a 
greater number of mountain peaks than any similar 
area. Here stands Jasper Park Lodge—with accommo- 
dation for 350 guests. (Rates $6.00 up American plan. 
Open May 15th to Sept. 30th.) Here take trips by 
motor car or pony trail to glaciers, canyons, lakes and 
waterfalls. Then take the Triangle Tour of British 
Columbia—by rail from Jasper National Park down 
the valley of the mystic Skeena to Prince Rupert. 
Thence by steamer through 550 miles of sheltered 
scenic seas to Vancouver, returning to Jasper National 
Park along the roaring gorges of the Fraser and 
Thompson Rivers. 


Nowhere will you find such splendors as those re- 
vealed on these sheltered seas—the world has no richer 
scenic treat than the Triangle Tour. 


New Alaska Service 


You may board a palatial ‘‘Canadian National’ steamer at Vancou- 
ver and voyage in luxurious comfort to Alaska. Returning, disembark 
at Prince Rupert or Vancouver, as you prefer, and proceed by rail to 
Jasper National Park, traveling in the midst of majestic mountain 
beauty. 

Write to nearest office for tourist fares, resort rates and illustrated 
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onthe Saguenay River 
“Niagara to the Sea” 


A journey down the mighty St. 
Lawrence is like a trip to yesterday. 
Every hour of this inland water 
journey has its revelation of gran- 
deur and historic interest. Niagara, 
the sublime ; the Thousand Islands ; 
the marvelous rapids; then Mon- 
treal, Quebec and the glorious 
Saguenay with its stupendous 
Capes, “Trinity” and ‘“ Eternity,” 
higher than Gibraltar. 

Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, 
** Niagara to the Sea,”’ including map and guide, 
to John F. Pierce, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Canada 
Steamship Lines, Ltd., 121 C. 8. L. Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 

A Thousand Mites of Trave: 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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elogue. The chapters on Abyssinia are 
especially noteworthy for their range and 
variety, covering as they do the eth- 
nology, history, architecture, and natural 
resources of the ancient Ethiopia. As 
guests of the Prince Regent he and his 
party had unique opportunities for ob- 
servation. A country governed by blacks 
who are yet Caucasians and Christians, 
a member of the League of Nations 
which has not yet entirely done away 
with slavery, a state with no national 
debt and no educational system, Abys- 
sinia offers as many lures to the thought- 
ful traveler as its reputation as a “vast 
zoological garden” does to the sportsman. 


Notes on New Books 


EARLY REMINISCENCES, 1834-1864. By S&S. 
Baring-Gould. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $6. 

Recollections of the novelist, hymn wri- 
ter, and parson. A vigorous and admirable 
man, who relates many anecdotes. He 
thought the modern world is going to the 
dogs. And as for America—he wished the 
Mayflower had sunk with all on board. 


NORMANDY. (The Blue Guides.) Edited by 
Findlay Muirhead and Marcel Monmarché. 
The Macmillan Company, London. 7s. 6d. 


A KING IN THE MAKING. An Authentic Story 
of Edward, Seventeenth Prince of Wales. By 
Genevieve Parkhurst. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

All about the present Prince of Wales, 
with many interesting pictures. 


ENGLISH HOUSE GROUNDS. Photographic 
Views Compiled by Mabel Parsons. Text by 
Clarence Fowler. Edited by Eugene Clute. 
Published by Mabel Parsons, New York. 

Photographs of the grounds and gardens 
surrounding English houses of unusual 
beauty. For the landscape architect. 


THE DARK HOURS: FIVE SCENES FROM A 
HISTORY. By Don Marquis. Doubleday, 
tage & Co., New York. $1.75. 

A play based upon the last hours and the 

Crucifixion of Jesus. A reverent work of 

great beauty and dramatic possibilities. 


THE MEN WHO MAKE OUR NOVELS. By 
Charles C. Baldwin. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. $2.50. 

Revised edition of a book first published 
in 1919. Chapters, or paragraphs, about 
dozens and dozens of male American novel- 
ists. 

WHAT I REMEMBER. .By Millicent Garrett Faw- 
cett. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $4.50. 

The memoirs of an Englishwoman who 
was long active in political reforms. 


BUDDHIST BIRTH-STORIES. (Jataka Tales.) 
(Broadway Translations.) E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. §$3. 


SOCIAL ORIGINS AND SOCIAL CONTINUITIES. 
3y Alfred Marston Tozzer. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.50. 

Lowell Lectures by the Professor of An- 
thropology at Harvard. Steps in the de- 
velopment of man. Concludes with an 
amusing study of modern superstitions. 


THE COLLECTED ESSAYS AND PAPERS OF 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 1875-1923. Vol. IV. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $4.25. 
Heavy essays on French writers. 


BEFORE THE DAWN. By Toyohiko Kagawa. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 
$2.50. 

A novel written in Japanese and now 
translated into English. Many thousand 
copies of the original have been sold in 
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Spalding Shoes with Rajah 
Soles of crepe rubber. Pair $10 


Your feet 
deserve them: 


Slip into a pair of “Spaldings 
and get acquainted with the 
out-of-doors . . . the thrills 
. . « health! 


Spalding Shoes are Spalding- 
made on true foot - form 
athletic lasts. Forget your 
feet! No more pinched toes, 
burning soles . . . but . . . 
that lighter-than-air, comfort- 
able, velvety feeling! 


You know what “ Spalding” 
means on_ athletic equip- 
ment .. . this same standard 
of correctness and quality 
excellence applies as well to 


Spalding Shoes. 
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Japan, and it is said to be the first piece of 
realistic Japanese fiction about Japanese to 
be put in English. , 
THE WOMEN OF THE CZESARS. By Guglielmo 
Ferrero. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Essays on Livia, Julia, Agrippina, and 
other Roman women. 


FINGERPRINTS. By Hunter Stinson. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. $2. 
A novelist has a new idea! He begins 


with a mysterious murder. 

NATURE SERMONS. By Charles E. Jefferson. 
The Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
$1.50. 

By the pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York. 

MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY. By 
Ellis Parker Butler. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. Tic. 

Humorous essays on birthdays. 

THD ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF RELIGION, 
By Albert Churchward. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $15. 

A copiously illustrated book on the vari- 
ous early cults and forms of worship. 
Chapters on magic, totems, sacred symbols, 
star and sun worship, Buddhism, the 
Druids, and Islam. 

THE NEWER SPIRIT. By V. F. Calverton. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $2.50. 

This is “a sociological criticism of litera- 
ture,” combined with some essays on our 
much-written-about authors — Sherwood 
Anderson, H. L. Mencken, and others. Mr. 
Calverton’s vocabulary is rich in all the 
popular words like “impermanency,” “quan- 
titative conception,” “artistry’—in short, 
his book sounds awfully wise. 





By the Way 


N example of the height of courtesy, 

good advertising, or business acu- 

men is the notice which appeared in the 

showcase at the entrance of a small 
clothing shop in Philadelphia: 

“If the thief who broke open this 
show-case and stole an Overcoat finds 
the Coat too large or too small, return it 
to us and one of his size will be given 
him, as we pride ourselves in guaran- 
teeing Perfect Fit and having the wearer 
of our Clothes satisfied.” 


Here is a test for your powers of ob- 
servation. Read the following question 
and the sentence to which it refers, then 
try to answer the question promptly. 

How many f’s are in the following 
sentence: 

In every package of flakes 

there is the name of W. W. Kellogg? 
The correct answer can be found by 
checking the sentence over carefully. We 
have tried this question on about twenty 
people, and the only person to give the 
right answer was an eight-year-old child. 


“No, sah!” said Jo, our dusky man of 
all trades, when I asked him if he had 
ever flown. “Terrah firmah fo’ me! 
An’ de mo’ firmah, de less terrah!” 
Lieutenant van Zandt uses this anecdote 
as an introduction to an article on flying 
in the “National Geographic Magazine.” 


Answer to last week’s puzzle: Tinsel, 
enlist, listen, silent, linest. 


When Moonbeams Kiss the Mountains in 
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“See America 
Sirst”’ 


The olden story that is ever new. Told in 
the low-pitched solemn baritone of Black- 
feet chief. To the musical accompaniment 
of some nearby flashing waterfall. Atten- 
tive the listeners—one to the Indian love 
legend of the long ago—and the other? 
Well, what is moon magic in the mountains 
for, anyhow? 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


ARRANGE your trip to this paradise spot so 
that you will be here while the moon is at its full. 
Then hypnotic new beauty, wholly different from 
the gorgeousness of daytime, will jewel these 
friendly mountains. 

Hike or ride horseback. Clamber up to mile- 
high observation ledges. Fish in snow-fed streams 
and deep mountain lakes. Ride in comfort- 
able motor busses and motor launches. Camp out. 
Or just relax luxuriously on the broad verandas of 
famed Glacier Park hotels and rustic chalets. 


The Northwest 
Via the New Oriental Limited 


This brand new, all-steel wonder train of special 
features and service, runs direct between Chicago, 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland via Glacier National 


Park and Spokane. You see high peaks from low 
passes—only 60 miles of Great Northern main line 
are above 4,000 feet; longest cinderless mileage of 
any railroad in the Northwest—1,100 miles behind 
giant oil-burning locomotives. 

Arrange for Glacier Park stop-off—an all- 
expense-paid tour of 1 to 7 days or longer—or a 
Glacier-Yellowstone circuit tour; and, before or 
after Glacier Park, take the free side trip to Van- 
couver from Seattle. See Victoria, Lake Chelan, 
Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks on your 
way to or from Alaska, California or The Orient. 
Special open top observation cars eastbound and 
westbound this summer through the mountainous 
regions. 

For free books and. information, apply any 
ticket or tourist agent, any Great Northern Railway 
office, or A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Ask about Burlington Escorted Tours 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 
Finest Train to Pacific Northwest—No Extra Fare 
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The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- ir 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion Ol 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any . 
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Making the Most of Life Insurance . 
By WILLIAM Leavitt STODDARD : 
Oo 
‘ T is estimated by careful authorities that life insurance are entirely consumed in a period of from five to seven of 
I policies constitute about four-fifths of all the property years. é 
left by persons dying in the United States. Of this Less statistically expressed, the lump-sum method, the com- a 
amount in the year 1923, about nine-tenths was paid out in mon method, of life insurance payment fails in that it does | ou 
lump sums, chiefly to widows. Since perhaps the average of not provide complete and enduring family protection. I will of 
the policies thus left was $5,000 or over, one further statistic mitigate the effect of this statement somewhat by pointing out tr 
must be quoted: nine-tenths of all estates of $5,000 and over that in a great number of instances, even of estates of more 
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quite as much as law or engineering. _ paired over a long period of time. TI 
You would not think of getting along 5 sul 
without a lawyer in a legal transaction, The Investor’s Protection ru 
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than $5,000, the lump-sum method is an 
excellent method because the insurance 
is not sufficiently large to provide for an 
income. But when you get up to $30,- 
000 and $50,000 principal value of life 
insurance you have enough capital to 
create a decent income. And the statis- 
tics show that a large fraction of this is 
dissipated. It is not conserved. 

None realize these facts more keenly 
than the life insurance companies, many 
of which are now engaged in a campaign 
of education, co-operating with the 
banks and trust companies, to establish 
a new, simple, inexpensive, and _thor- 
oughgoing form of protection by means 
of what is known as the life insurance 
trust. 

We have referred in previous articles 
to the life insurance trust. In this arti- 
cle we intend to explain in some detail 
what it is, why it is, and what you, Mr. 
Insured Man—and your wife—can plan 
to do in order to take advantage of it. 

For a great many years the insurance 
companies have offered to their policy- 
holders the option, instead of a lump- 
sum death payment, of having the com- 
pany hold the principal, paying out a 
specified sum monthly for a certain term 
of years. This step is a distinct advance 
over the lump-sum method for the rea- 
son that, where the insurance is large 
enough, it assures an income and pre- 
vents hasty and careless dissipation. 
That is the great danger of the lump- 
sum method, particularly when insurance 
runs into figures. There should be, of 
course, some lump-sum payment at 
death to take care of last debts, funeral 
and illness costs, taxes, and the like. The 
great objection to indiscriminate lump- 
sum insurance is that it does not provide 
for adequate and expert investment 
management of the funds. The average 
man or woman who at a critical moment 
receives several thousand dollars is not 
equipped by experience or training to 
handle the money to the best advantage. 
If, on the other hand, expert investment 
management can be employed for a rea- 
sonable fee, it is obviously the thing to 
do*to employ it. This is the theory of 
the insurance trust. 

An official of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society has summed up the case in 
these words: 

“The widow who has just received the 
proceeds of her husband’s life insurance 
sorely needs sound advice, and gets it 
all too rarely. Her investment problem, 
difficult as it may seem to her, ought to 
be solved to the best possible advantage 
by our solicitors. An annuity would be 
in order if she is practically without 
dependents and if the amount thus avail- 
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Plan Now to Invest 


Your July Funds at 


0 





$10 or More 
a Month 
Can Earn 7% 


Our Investment Savings Plan 
places the investor of moderate 
means on a par with the large 
investor. Under this plan 7% 
Smith Bonds may be purchased 
by payments extended over a 
period of 10 months, and every 
payment earns the full rate of 
bond interest. 


Large investors use this same 
plan to get bond interest on odd 
amounts, such as income from 
securities they already own. 


Our booklet, “(How to Build an 
Independent Income,” explains 
this plan in detail. Write for a 
copy today. 





N July 1st thousands of investors will 

receive interest and dividend pay- 
ments, and millions of dollars in maturing 
securities will be paid off. 


With the reinvestment of these large sums 
in prospect, it is a good plan to provide well 
in advance for the investment of your July 
funds, thus making certain of obtaining the 
security, the interest rate and the maturity 
you want. You also avoid loss of interest— 
the interest on your new investment starts 
the day your old investment matures. 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds give you the 
opportunity to get 7% on your July funds, with 
the proven safety evidenced by our record of no 
loss to any investor in 52 years. You may invest 
in maturities from 2 years to 15 years, and in 
denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 


Let us send you descriptions of our current offerings. 
Examine them at your leisure. Then make your se- 
lection as to issue and maturity, and reserve the in- 
vestment you desire for delivery when your funds 
will be in hand. 


No deposit is required on investments reserved for 30 
days; and upon payment of 10% of the purchase 
price, you will be given 10 months in which to com- 
plete the purchase, on any terms that are convenient 
to you. Every payment earns the full rate of bond 
interest. 


Mail the coupon today for our booklet, “Fifty-two 
Years of Proven Safety,” which tells why investors 
in every State in the United States and in 3o foreign 
countries and territories have chosen Smith Bonds, 





THE F. H. SmMitH COMPANY 


SMITH BUILDING 


FOUNDED 1873 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 





—- 





THE F.H.SMITH COMPANY, Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me your two booklets and descriptions of current offerings of 


7% Smith Bonds. 
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In writing to the above advertiser, please mention The Outlook 





Do You Profit by 


Investment Opportunities 9 
in the South 


HE natural re- 

sources of the 
South are really just 
beginning to be de- 
veloped. Its manufac- 
tures are rapidly 
becoming a large 
factor in the world’s 
industry. Its cities are 
growing by leaps and 
bounds. This activity 
means to the investor 
a considerably better 
return on his capital 
when put in Southern 
bonds with no sacri- 
fice of safety. For 
proof of this assertion 
read “A Survey of the 
South”? sent on 
request. 


7% First Mortgage 
° Bonds offered by 
Caldwell & Company 
embody definitely supe- 
rior features of safety 
made possible bythe nor- 
mally strong demand for 
money to finance the 
steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Let 
us send you the facts and 


Send your 
name and 
address for 
a comp li- 
mentary 
copy of 
this book. 











Caldwell & Co. 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


1412 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








able would provide for her needs. Other- 
wise, in all probability, she should turn 
her funds over to the trust company to 
invest and safeguard. Especially should 
she avoid naming an individual as sole 
trustee for her property, however high 
his standing and character may be. The 
designation of a business associate of her 
husband as co-trustee, however, would 
probably not be objectionable to the 
trust company.... 

“The primary objective of life insur- 
ance is to create estates; trust companies 
were invented to administer them. When 
a definite financial purpose is to be ac- 
complished, when a certain fixed income 
or accumulation of principal is desired, 
life insurance furnishes the unfailing 
means to that end. When property is to 
be administered, or income provided as 
to which elasticity is essential, the trust 
company occupies the field. That prog- 
ress has been made toward an under- 
standing of these principles seems dem- 
onstrated to-day by the fact that to-day 
life insurance agents sometimes deliver 
their prospects within the doors of the 
trust companies, while bankers are stim- 
ulating more and more the demand for 
life insurance.” 

Now let us look more specifically at 
the life insurance trust itself. 

It is of two kinds, the funded and the 
unfunded. In the funded form of trust, 
the trustor—the man who makes the 
trust—gives to the trustee a sum of 
money to invest or a block of stocks and 
bonds, the income from which is to pay 
the premium on his life insurance poli- 
cies. The beneficiary of the life insur- 
ance policies is the trustee who is in- 
structed by the indenture of trust as to 
just what is to be done with the income 
and the principal of the policies. The 
beneficiaries of the trust are those named 
by the trustor. This is called the funded 
life insurance trust because the trustee 
is supplied with the funds to keep up the 
insurance. 

The unfunded trust is simpler. Here 
the trustor deposits with the trustee, not 
securities, but his life insurance policies. 
Here also the policies are made payable 
to the trustee under an indenture of 
trust. The trustor pays the premiums 
himself in this case. Otherwise the two 
forms are identical in purpose. 

Life insurance trusts may be created 
for, literally, an endless variety of pur- 
poses. Most of them are established to 
provide an income for the family of the 
trustor. Five hundred dollars a year 
will buy quite a little life insurance, the 
amount depending mainly on the age at 
which the policy-holder takes out his 
policies. For men of moderate circum- 
stances the unfunded life insurance trust 
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Why Not Avoid 
The Risk? 


EFORE investing your surplus 
funds, take the precaution against 
loss by seeking the expert and conser- 
vative advice of your local or invest- 
ment banker who will gladly serve you. 


Guard Against Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment oppor- 
tunities predominate. Caution, Care, 
Investigation will reveal safe and profit- 
able channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
in the June issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 
Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find 
them profitable. All advertisements 
carefully censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 














* 
Forming a Company? 
If starting a new business or reorganizing one you 
may find it expedient to organize on the CommonLaw 
plan under a Declaration of ‘I'rust. The economies 
and advantagesare set forth in ‘* D-19”’—a ae. 
mailed free upon request. C.S. DEMAREE, pub- 
lisher of legal blanks, 708 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARE YOU AN INVESTOR? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of The 
Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook readers 
to solve intelligently their particular investment 
problems. Perhaps you are contemplating a shifting 
of your present holdings or have fresh funds to 
invest. In either case we shall be glad to give you 
specific information on any securities in which you 
may be interested. A nominal charge of one dollar 
per inquiry will be made for this special service. 

The Outlook Financial Department * 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 














ULY 1 is pay day for investors. Some 
will get 5 %, some 6%, some7%, and 
clients of the Trust Company of 
Florida will collect 8%. Before you 
reinvest your July funds investigate— 


Florida, Where You Can Get 8%; 
On First Mortgage Security; 
With All Standard Safeguards; - 
Plus Trust Company Service. 
You incur no obligation by investigating. 
Mail the coupon for free booklet explaining 
five reasons why Trust Company of Florida 
clients get 8% safely. 


Invest in Florida at 8% 


> $100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds < 
Partial Payments Arranged 
Write to, 
‘TRust CoMPANY or FLORIDA) 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 


MIAMI yy FLORIDA 
QS 


I want to know Florida’s five reasons for 8% andsafety. 


Name 
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is the only possible form. A young pro- 
fessional man who has accumulated two 
or three thousand dollars cannot, ob- 
viously, set up a funded life insurance 
trust of any great size. He can, how- 
ever, afford to buy out of his income 
somewhere between $20,000 and $50,000 
worth of life insurance, the income from 
which will run anywhere from $1,000 to 
$2,500 a year for a long period of years. 
By providing that principal may be used 
as well as income, the monthly payments 
to the beneficiaries of his trust will be 
enlarged to cover the educational period 
of the children; though, of course, the 
life of the trust will be correspondingly 
shortened. 

Just as many people hesitate to make 
their will because it feels like an irrev- 
ocable step, so many people are neglect- 
ing to trustee their insurance. But to 
this both the insurance men and the 
bankers reply: ‘You can amend your 
trust if you so desire and so provide; 
you can revoke it entirely; you can do 
a variety of things with it because, in the 
last analysis, it is your own free act, 
which you perform for your own benefit. 
Write to-day the trust deed which in the 
light of to-day seems the best thing to 
make; rewrite it in ten years’ time to 
meet the changed circumstances.” 

For those to whom inheritance taxes 
are a bugbear the insurance trust offers 
a means of providing for the payment of 
“death duties” without drawing on the 
estate. At first thought there may not 
seem to be any particular advantage in 
doing this, but a moment’s reflection 
will show why it is so. Death duties are 
a first charge on every estate sufficiently 
large to incur the wrath of the inheri- 
tance-tax gods. They must be paid 
within certain time limits. Now, if the 
market for the property of the estate 
happens to be poor, and if there is not 
enough ready cash to pay the taxes, the 
assets will have to be sacrificed to meet 
them. There are endless stories of men 
who died at times when the market was 
down, and there are many sad stories of 
thousands of dollars lost to heirs because 
of forced sales. ‘When you die,” one 
inheritance-tax specialist tells his cli- 


ents, “be sure to die in a bull market.” | 


A life insurance trust provides the 
ready cash at the moment of death, or 
near enough to it to pay the inheritance 
taxes without sacrificing the assets of the 
estate. It seems to be an ideal remedy. 

Life insurance trusts have been adver- 
tised as a legal device for escaping from 
certain of the intolerable burdens of the 
present inheritance-tax situation. Into 
this phase of the matter I do not propose 
to go, and for several reasons. In the 
first place, no man living to-day can pre- 
dict what the inheritance taxes of ten 
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to BARRON’S or not. 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


Third Prize . 


of $50 each . 


free of charge or obligation. 








WILL BE PAID BY 


BARRON’S 


THE “NATIONAL FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
For the Best Answer to the Question 
“How would you invest 


$100,000?” 


Answers must be in the form of an article of not more 
than 2500 words, suitable for publication in BARRON’S. 
This opportunity is open to everyone, whether a subscriber 


The awards will be as follows: 


e 


Five Honorable Mentions 


Futt details of prize offer are given in current issue of 
BARRON’S. A copy will be sent to anyone, anywhere, 


BARRON’S 
44 Broad Street, New York City 












- « $1000 
e e 500 
° 250 
° 250 

$2000 


















years hence will be. In the second place, 
there is a probability that Supreme 
Court decisions will convert much of the 
optimism surrounding insurance trusts as 
a sovereign cure for inheritance-tax ills 
into pessimism. At best this phase of 
the subject is complex and murky. 
There are plenty of other good reasons 
for trusteeing your life insurance. 

If what has been said in the preceding 
paragraphs is of interest to any reader 
of this department, our suggestion is that 
he talk the matter over with his life in- 
surance friend—though it should be said 
that not all life insurance men are fa- 
miliar with this rather new and some- 
what technical field. We would also 
suggest that the trust department of 
one’s bank be consulted. For any given 
individual a life insurance trust may not 
be practicable. For a large percentage 
it is entirely practicable, and those who 
are in the habit of planning as far ahead 
as in this world we poor humans can 
plan will do well to take the life insur- 
ance trust under serious consideration. 
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Real Estate, 


Miscellaneous, ete. 


Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, ete. 
Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


60c. per line, 
single column 
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Hotels and Resorts 








SUMMER RESORT INFORMATION 


FREE advice on all resorts and hotels in 
U.S Booklets, rates. State wants. Write 
AMERICAN HOTEL & RESORT ASSOCIATION 
1204-0 Stevens Bidg., Chicago. Tel. Cen. 6648 
1212-0 Times Bidg., New York. Tel. Bryant 1140 













Arizona 


0 BAR 0 RANCH 0 


ARIZONA 

40 miles from Mexican frontier; altitude 
5,500 feet ; cool nights, no humidity ; new in- 
dividual bunk houses. Ride the cattle trails 
on your own cow my, take part in the 
round-up, calf branding and other work of the 
range; hunting, special trips. Season opens 
. References given and requested. 
HARRY C. KENDALL, Tombstone, Arizona. 











Canada 
and 


LOUR LODGE. jx:..sDIGBY,N.S. 


Free from flies, mosquitoes, and hay fever. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing, garage. 
Write for booklet. THomas Mowry, Manager. 


HE Lopek, Baldwin's Mills, P.Q. A small 
camp in the woods. Fishing, hunting. 
Rest, comfort. Number of guests limited to 10. 
MITCHELL, 17 Battery Place (Room 1928), N.Y. City. 








Connecticut 


THE WAYSIDE INN 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all the 
year. An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
2 hours from New York. Write for booklet. 
Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor 








France 


would receive 
Madame Patten two young 
ladies, no other boarders, 4 rue du Maréchal 
Harispe, Champde Mars, Paris. American ref- 
erences required. Willteach French, artand 
history if desired. Reference. 4,091, Outlook. 





Maine 


The HOMESTEAD "*#¢7 Islana, 


Twenty-third Season Opens June 15 
For information and booklet, address 


Miss M. F. HAZELL, 106 Morningside Drive, N. Y. City 





_ Maine 
NEWAGEN INN and COTTAGES 


On the Maine Coast 
(7 miles from Boothbay Harbor) 
Pooutiful Newagen, at outer tip of Island, 
Extending Five Miles Straight Out in Ocean, 
where Sea, Cliffs and Spruce For. sts Meet. 
HOT AND COLD SEA WATER BATHS 
Large Ocean Swimming Pool. 

Boating, Deep Sea Fishing, Golf and Tennis. 
Motoring, Garage. An ideal anchorage for 
boats and yachts in_a cozy, well-protected 
harbor. Air cool and bracing. No hay fever. 
Bridge and State roads connect with main- 
land. Modern Hotel, Annex and Cottages. 
Inn Cuisine excellent. Matchless beauty 
spots abound along the mile and a half of 
rocky cove-studded shore, which is a part of 
the hotel’s 100-acre estate. Private athletic 
field. Excellent golf course with clubhouse 
near. Ideal place for_a family to spend the 
summer. Inn opens June 20th. rite for 
illustrated booklet. 
NEWAGEN INN AND COTTAGES : NEWAGEN, MAINE 
Until June 15 address Josnva L. Brooks, Pres. 

150 Wilbraham Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Chase’s Camps On beautiful wooded 
L 





shore of TORSEY 

AKE, Readfield, Me. Best black-bass fish- 
ing in State, fine beach, canoeing and tennis. 
paparate bungalows, central dining-room and 
lodge, excellent food. r week and up. 
Address Mrs. J. A. CHASE, Kents Hill, Me. 


ROCK GARDENS and COTTAGES 


On the Ocean—In the pines. 
American plan ; homelike. 
Modern plumbing. Our own vegetable garden. 
Golf—Tennis— Water Sports. 
R. R. Station, Bath, Me. 
J. W. MERRITT, Sebasco, Maine. 
(Sagadahoc Co.) FOLDER. 


ANDROSCOGGIN HOUSE corraGes 


Wayne, Maine. In central location of 
lakes. Open May 15 to Nov. Fishing, bathing, 
tennis, dancing. L.J. & L. D. LINCOLN. 


Massachusetts 
THE GREYCROFT 0" ¢hy watt 


Shore. Fine rooms, excellent table in 
homelike atmosphere. Booklet on request. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Opens 
June 27th. Private baths. Booklet. 21st season. 




















DRIFTWOOD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
Beautifully located overlooking the ocean. 
June 15 to October 1. Mrs. N. C. STONE. 


Belgrade Lake Camps 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


Individual cabins, modern conveniences, best 
of home cooking. Black bass, trout, salmon, 
boating, swimming, canoeing and tramping. 
Other information and_ booklet on request. 
FRANCIS D. THWING. 


YORK CAMPS: LAKE, MAINE 
J .Lewis York, Prop: 
Famous Rangeley region, heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


For delicate, convalescent, or elderly ladies. 
Beautiful view. rge, comfortable rooms, 
bountiful home table. Near-by country club. 
Massage and electricity if desired. “Nurse 
and resident physician. Opens June 1, 
Panther Lake, 


CAMP KOKATOSI Raymond, Maine 


_ MEMBERSHIP RESTRICTED TO 

B ; and Prof 1 Women and Girls 
A vacation place providing complete rest 
and relaxation, a healthful outdoor life free 
from the restrictions of the usual vacation 
resort; plenty of amusement, good food, 
good books, congenial company and beautiful 
surroundings. A camp whose activities and 
atmosphere are such that the mature woman 
or girl of twenty-one is equally at home. 
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WESLEY HOUSE 


OAK BLUFFS MASS. 


Island Martha’s Vineyard 
30 minutes’ sail from Woods Hole. Cool island 
breezes. galling, Sching. senate, 1¢-hole zolf. 
Good roads. arm, safe bathing. vear 
variety amusements: dancing, movies. Write 
for booklet. AMERICAN PLAN ONLY. 


END a 2c. stamp to The 

Hotel Bancroft, Worces- 
ter, Mass., Dept. O, and re- 
ceive an itinerary of the most 
desirable historical points of 
interest in New England. 


New Hampshire 
LOOKING FOR SUMMER HOME? 


WHY NOT GILMANTON, N. H.? 
Wonderful climate, splendid scenery. 
pleasant society, elevation 1,000 ft. Giris’ 
camp; little inn, good table. Address 

Robinswood, 94 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


INTERVALE, N. H. 
Accommodations open for a few “ choosey 
people” desiring a quiet, attractive home in 
one of the scenic spots of the White Mts. 
House beautifully appointed throughout, 
steam heat aud open fires, hot and cold run- 
ning water in sleeping-rooms. Season June 

















Booklet upon request. 
Director, Miss RUTH CHASE DAY. 


to November. 


New Hampshire 
Shattuck Inn 44EFREY: 


At the foot of Monadnock Mountain. The 
best at moderate cost. 100 airy rooms, 50 with 
bath, 30 open fireplaces. Electricity, elevator, 
library. Saddle horses, mountain trails. Open 
all year. A resort. E. C. SHATTUCK. 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 
The place you always wanted to know about, 
where you could rest and enjoy yourself. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horseback 
riding, mountain climbing. Nights around the 
camp fire. Private cabins. Reduced rates for 
July. H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 


COOL LAKE SUNAPEE 


The most picturesque lake in New Hamp- 
shire. Combines boating, fishing, bathing, 
woodsy walks and drives. Good steamboat 
service and motor boats. Take advantage of 
the long a in July. Write for booklet. 
D. W. STARRATT, 120 Tremont St., Boston, 

until June 20th, after that 


Lakeside House 
New London, N. H. 
Wanderinn-on-Lake Sunapee 


A charming old New England home. In the 
jake and mountain region. Ideal for rest and 
recreation. Thoroughly modern in its ap- 
ointments. Boating, bathing, fishing, hiking. 

ome cooking. Fresh vegetables, milk and 
cream. ‘*Our House is Homey and 
Informal.’? ANNA CHASE, Hostess. 


**In the White Mountains” 


HOTEL CES 
Whitefield, N. H. Open during summer 
season. A nice place for nice people. 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. L. Crockett, Ownership-Management 

















New York 


HURRICANE LODGE ¢.2?<Les 


iN THE ADIRONDACKS 





am 

mx. — Hurricane, Essex Co., W. Y. 
“a Comfortable. homelike. Alti- 
r® tude 1.800 feet. Extensive 


NA “hf verandas overlooking Keene 
See = Calley. Trout fishing. Cam 

~—— ing. Swimming pool. Golf 

links; mile course 9 well-kept greens. Tennis 

and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 

Furnished cottages, all improvements. 

arate suites and single rooms. Open from June 

10 to Oct.1. For further information address 


K.Belknap,Megr., Hurricane Lodge, Hurricane, Essex Co.,N.Y. 


DARTS, N. Y. 

Famous on two continents among 
those who love the North Woods 
Located on Dart’s Lake in the midst of 
rugged forests, crystal lakes, and tumbling 
trout streams. Real fishing and hunting 
with modern accommodations and eocia 
diversions combined. Accommodations for 
150. Cottages with bath, electric lights, etc., 

to suit any family; large or small. 
ay 1 to October 1 
J. W. T. LESURE 


Winter Season, Ivy Lodge Inn, 
Camden, 8. C. 


“Roads End” On Lake 


“* Where the Trails Begin” Sacandaga 
Adirondacks Acamp for the 

lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround. 
ings. table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for sleeping. Boats and 
canoes. Black bass fishing. Hikes into the 
woods. Nights around the camp-fire. rt? J 
thing comfortable and homelike. CHAS. T. 
MEYER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


4 Interbrook Lodge and 
Adirondacks cottages, Keene Falley, 
N. Y. _“ Best moderate-price hotel in mts.” 
Located in spruces and pines. 1,500 ft. eleva- 
tion. 400-acre farm in connection. State certi- 
fied Jersey herd. Rates $18 to $20 per week. 
Illustrated booklet. M. E. LUCK, Prop. 














Booklet and Rates on app 





New Jersey 
Ay Ghe 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


* A House of Hospitality ” 


Where a restful old-time environment is com- 
bined with home-like charm. 
Enjoy delightful June days here. 
- Only one block to Ocean. 
Carrie E. Stroud, Owner-Mgr., North Asbury Park, N. J. 


The £4 ENGLESIDE 
Beach Haven. 
The Island Resort 
The only resort on the Jersey coast that 
COMBINES perfect bathing, always good 
fishing, with a modern hotel and !gives sure 
relief from Hay Fever beside. Booklet. 5 
tennis courts. Opens June 19th. 
R. F. ENGLE, Mer. 


Stockton 
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FENTON HOUSE and COTTAGES 
dirondacks 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
and rest. Write for folder and particulars, 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 


HOTEL ALCADEL 


In the Adirondacks, Hurricane, Essex Co. _ 
100 rooms. 40 baths. Reasonable. Golf. Main 
motor route to Montreal. Get booklet and 
auto map. 280 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
week. 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, golf course two miles. 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 


Blue Mountain House 


One of finest situations in Adirondacks. Alti- 
tude 2,055 ft.,overlooking beautiful lakes. Out- 
doorsports.All conveniences. Excellent table. 
M. T. MERWIN, Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. 


THE LAKESIDE INN 


Huletts, Lake George, N. Y. 














Most picturesque point in the mountains. Rates around 
$20 week. mm | cottages. Booklets 
with free set of views. . W. BUCKELL. 





Mohican House "72,573 ?3{" 
On Lake George, N. Y. Good things to eat, 
good service. Allamusements. Booklet. 


THE LLOYD, Bellport, L. I. ones 


] South Bay. 
Cool, comfortable, charming. Regular guests 
and week-end parties. Open May -8. 








at Sea Girt, N. J. 
On the Ocean front 


In the pine and holly section, one mile 
south of Spring Lake; a charming 
hotel accommodating 200, with its own 
boardwalk, its own private beach and 
bath houses; eight acres of grounds ; 
casino and tea house; music, dancing, 
yachting, tennis, golf; high-class ac- 
commodations moderately priced. 


W. B. STUBBS 
N. Y. Tel. Trafalgar 7734 














New York City 


HOTEL CLENDENING 


202 West 103d Street 
Dignified economy for particular people. 
Convenient location within 10 minutes of 
Times Square. Comfortable rooms and suites 
and exceptional cuisine. 


Write for Booklet O and Map of New York 
The Church Club for Women, 130 E. 57th 


St Offers attractive rooms from June 15 
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to September 1 for $12 to $18 a week. 
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Hotels and Resorts 
New York City 


53 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson New York City" f 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 


up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
“ SAMUE NAYLOR, Manager. 


Brick Church Neighborhood House 


Vacancies during the summer months. Rates 
$16 to $20 per room, weekly, including two 
meals daily, three meals Sundays. Apply to 
Miss GRACE PRANKARD, 
28 West 37th St., New York City. 


Vermont 


Cheste Delight- 
veer THE MAPLES ?%5 
summer home. Cheerful, large, airy rooms, 
pure water ; bath, hot and cold; broad piazza, 
croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. Refer- 
ences exchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 


Wyoming 


A YEAR-ROUND RANCH HOME 
(SIXTEEN-BAR-ONE) 


1677] TRAPPER LODGE 


Horseback riding, fishing, tennis; detached 
sleeping lodges. Our garden and dairy herd 
supply our table. A complete Mountain-top- 
Camp maintained in connection. For reser- 
vations write W. H. WYMAN & SON, Shell, 
Big Horn County, Wyoming. 


REPS he TS 
Tours and Travel 


SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST TOURS— 


Wonderful Fiords 
Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by 
magnificent swift Saloon Steamer ‘ Co- 
lumbia,” viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
—— passing Dumbarton Castle, and 
calling en route at the beautiful Clyde 
watering places of Dunoon and Rothesay, 
thence by the famous _— of Bute, 
Crinan Canal and Firth of Lorn. 

2. OBAN TO STAFFA AND 
IONA is the grandest One-day Tour in 
the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave 
in the Isle of Staffa, St. Columba’s Sacred 
Isle of lona, with its ancient Cathedral, 
and the burying place of the Scottish 
Kings, and sing the ancient Castles of 
Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and Gylan, also Tobermore Bay, 
where lies the Armada specie ship. 

3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via 
beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil. 
passing the scenes of the adventures of 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel “ Kidnapped,” 
viewing Glencoe, the scene of the great 
massacre, and calling at the ancient 
little town of Fort William, sheltering 
pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, Brit- 
ain’s highest mountain, through the 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and 
Lochness, the land of Prince Charlie and 
his loyal Clansmen. 

If these tours are not in your itinerary, 
your visit to Europe is wasted—tell your 
Travel Agent to include them, or apply 
direct to 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 
**The Royal Route’’ Tours 
119 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland 









































TOURS to EGYPT 


Palestine and Greece 
NORTH AFRICA & SPAIN 


Sailing January 6 and 16, 1926 


Send for 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


now ready 





—Saee 
Se 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


EUROPE. 20% Cash 


offered an organizer for each person secured 
for one of our tours, Commission on five will 
pay for a trip with us or another company. 


BABCOCK’S TOURS, Inc. 


Est. 1900. 136 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 
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_ Tours and Travel 


Real Estate 





4 her beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘‘ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


EUROPE 1925 


ShakespeareCountry,Dutch Canals, 
Frenchbattlefields,Alpine mountain 
tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 
Rhine—Art, History, Literature— 
comfortable travel, moderate prices, 
wonderful sightseeing programs 
wi TEMPLE Our new booklet is ready. 


PLE TOURS 


Boston 











447-A Park Square Bldg. 











Real Estate 
SEASHORE HOMES excianp 


NORTH aad SOUTH SHORES of MASSACHUSETTS, 
CAPE COD—and DEN, MAINE 
For Sale and Summer Kental 
Booklet of Listings Sent on Request 
HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
ate St., Boston, Mass. 


10 St Est. 1 
SECURE YOUR SUMMER HOME NOW 




























Connecticut 


CHESTER, CONN. coimniaiho 


p colonial home 
on State road 10 miles north of Saybrook. 
15 rooms, halls, bath, fireplaces, hand-carved 
mantels. Shade and fruit trees. Pratt Place. 


OR RENT, stone bungalow, attractively 
furnished. Connecticut hillside, 70 miles 
from New York. July and August, Apply 
to X, Women’s University Club, New York. 


Maine 
Furnished Cottage ?°%;2"'” 


7 rooms, bath, garage. —— view across 
Penobscot Bey Rent moderate. Apply to 
Mrs. ANNIE M. CHESNEY, Deer Isle, Me. 


. 
Kennebunkport, Maine 
For rent or sale, furnished cottage on water 
front. Four bedrooms and _ bath, large liv- 
ing-room, kitchen and breakfast room. Run- 
ning water_and electric lights. Rent $500 
season. W. B. PICKARD, Cordova, Alabama. 


Teo LET, Maine Coast Cottages, 
f urnished 3 5, 6, 8 rooms, $160 to $275. 
Ocean view. Fishing, boating, bathing. Reason- 
able. E. Whiteh %. quid Harbor, Me. 
































a 
FOR SALE 


On Watchic Lake 


20 Miles from Portland 


choice estate of 10 acres, long shore frontage, 
bathing, boating. fishing. Very attractive 
dwelling. large living-room with fireplace, 
dining-room with fireplace, four master’s 
rooms, two baths, three maids’ rooms, extra 
toilets, steam heat, electric lights, hardwood 
floors, wide porches, pure water, electric 
pumps, electric range, double garage. At- 
tractive grounds, shrubs, formal garden, 
tennis court, fine pine trees. Smaller cottage 
of tive rooms, bath, fireplace, and three atrac- 
tive small wooded islands included. Must be 
sold to close estate. A rare bargain. 


MAINE REALTY BUREAU 
Portland, Maine 


For Rent, WELD, ME. 
(Edge of the Rangeleys) 


On a miniature Lake George. Roomy house 

50 ft. from lake, well furnished ; also wood, ice, 

and boat ; easy to get supplies. Fine bathing 

and neighbors. Rent for season $300. Address 

8. C. DUNNING, 206 Broadway, New York. 
Care Central Stamping Co. 











Maine 
For Sale at a Great Bargain 


A beautiful summer home on the Maine 
coast, at Searsport. Nicely furnished, beautiful 
grounds, sea wall, fine garden, fine fishing 
and boating, seagoing Jaunch and almost new 
touring car. Address Dr. 8. 8. PORTER, 
owner, 611 S. Oxford Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Maryland 
Mountain Orchard Camp ¥97,52!¢,°° 


Ideal 4-room camp in Western Mary- 
land. Garden, fruit trees, beautiful view. 
W.C. ALDRICH, Port Deposit, Md. 














Massachusetts 


High In The Berkshires 
odern Home and Water Fall 


With a silvery tumbling stream and rugged 
beauty of mossy rocks, o’erhung by trees 
and vine-clad banks; 80 acres fields, pasture 
and beautiful woods, Sy 5 magnificent 
estate ; convenient city ; good 7-room house, 
with wonderful views, mineral water, bath, 
hot-water heat, electricity, telephone; also 
100-ft. poultry h 
Splendid bargain at $4,500, part cash. Jos. 
Raidy, 51 North St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


At Manomet, Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 
Furnished New Cottage. Exceptionally 
fine in all appointments; hot and cold water, 
electricity, fireplace, broad piazzas, view 0 
ocean, excellent neighbors. Terms moderate. 
Wm. H. Hawley, 40 Newhall St., Malden, Mass. 


Nagtaeho. Mass. Furnished cottage. 
. 6 rooms, ocean front, open fireplace, 
a water, good bathing. $250 season. 
. K. Farrier, 487 8. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York 


ADIRONDACKS Auger Lake 
FORDWAY CAMPS. "For Gentiles. 
, attractive furnished housekeeping 
bungalows. Boating, bathing, fishing. 

son $150 to $250, including ice, tirewood, and 
rowboat. A few restric camp sites for sale. 
MACE & NICOLLS, Keeseville, N. Y. 


For Sal eor Rent 2,100 acres in the 


“oe Adirondacks, 
large set of buildings, severa] million feet of 
timber, small lake on property. An ideal 
place for summer home, game preserve, or 
country club. 4,049, Outlook. 

Nestled among low, green 


FOR RENT hills in the Chenango 


Valley, at Hamilton, N. Y., on Colgate 
University Campus, 7-room furnished house. 
Summer climate superb. June 20 to Sept. 10. 
Inguire of ‘Thos. M. Thompson, Hamilton,N.Y. 


IF SEEKING a HOME near NEW YORK 


visit its most beautiful suburb, Park Hill, 
Yonkers. Modern home for sale, 9 rooms, 2 
baths, select location, easy commuting, price 
and terms attractive, owner leaving city. 

C. N. BROWN, 11 Park Hill Place, Yonkers. 





























Vermont 
To Let for this Season ** 37°!” 


rates, fine summer home in northern Ver- 
mont. Write for particulars. 4,097, Outlook. 

















a 
Apartments 
urnished Apartment, summer 


months. Exceptionally large, airy studio, 
bedroom, bath, real kitchen. Grand piano. 
References required. Telephone, Circle 1169. 
RANDELL, 153 West 57th St., New York. 





° e v * 
Attractive furnished apartment ?):°7'00k 
side and Columbia; or 2 rooms suitable for 
couple, or mother with daughter or son at 
University. Summer or longer. 4,125, Outlook. 











Property Wanted 
WANTED — Property in the Country 


for boarding school for boys ; acre- 
age necessary. Advertiser, 4,121, Outlook. 














____Instruction —__ 
Qpportunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


mouthly allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour day. 24 year course. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder and ee Southampton Hospital 
Association, Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 


STATIONERY 


WRITE for free ples of emb d at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.5) per box. Thou- 
gees : amen customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N. 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


SCHOOLS, hospitals, hotels, clubs, tea- 
rooms, welfare organizations, supplied with 
workers. Positions for secretaries, social 
workers, superintendents, matrons, house- 
roepere, dietitians, cafeteria managers. The 
Richards Bureau, 68 Barnes St., Providence. 








HELP WANTED 


CAPABLE woman to assume full charge 
of home. Must be good caterer and competent 
to manage servants. Also must be cheerful 
and willing to make herself useful. Reply by 
special delivery, Mrs. George F. Hewitt, 57 
Lloyd Road, Montclair, N. J. or telephone 
Montclair 3830, between 6:30 and 7 P.M. 

COMPETENT woman to cook and serve 
meals in private house in Adirondacks— 
June 20 to September 20. Write to Mrs. H. 
Geyer, Boonton, N. J. 


_ COUNCILOR to enroll boys, Maine camp. 
Strictly commission. 5,999, Outlook. 

EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid 
as railway traflic inspector. Position guaran- 
teed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent oppor- 
tunities. Write for free booklet cM? . 
Standard Business Training Institution, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 

you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living, ene work, gues —y~ 4 
men rmanent. rite for free A 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite $-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

HOUSEKEEPER—Willing to go to Nan- 
tucket Island for summer. Cooking and 
partial care of two children age 5and7. Per- 
manent position for right person. Communi- 
cate with Mrs. N. V. Donaldson, 14 Briar 
Lane, New Haven, Conn. 

MOTHER’S HELPER—Wanted, educated 
young American woman, assist. mother with 

our small boys. Other help kept. Own 
room and considerable freedom. Write, Mrs. 
Chessman Kittredge, Tarrytown, N. Y 
a eGTIOAL cuits, : young, ittone, 
ul, some nurse’s training, for 0} . 
M. A. Hill, Dobbs Ferry, N. ¥ ” 

PROGRESSIVE WOMEN—Unusual oppor- 
tunity for ambitious women to form per- 
manent connection with publishing house. 
Educational sales work which requires wo- 
men of refinement, education, and initiative. 
Position leads to executive future with large 
income. We pay you while you are learnin 
our business. Liberal drawing account an 
commission basis. All transportation paid. 
Write, stating age and qualifications, to B. E. 
Sparrow, 50 West 47h Street, New York City. 

WANTED—Fawmily_ living 150 miles from 
New York City are desirous of finding pri- 
mary grade teacher to instruct and take full 
supervision of two girls,9 and 4. Must be 
100% American and Protestant. In answering 
give college experience and references. Per- 
> seeeewieer can be arranged. 6,130, 

utlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


CAMP positions wanted by two young 
ladies, together preferred; one experienced as 
recreational director, the other qualified as 
camp secretary or basketry instructor. 6,125, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE undergraduate desires position 
for part or all summer, as companion tutor to 
one or two small boys as resident, or could 
commute if near Boston. Experienced in 
sports and camping, good swimmer, and 
familiar with boating. Highest personal 
credentials. John W. Coolidge, Milton, Mass. 

COMPANION —Lady or children, or man- 
aging housekeeper. efined, efficient. Ex- 
cellent references. 6,124, Outlook. 

COMPANION, secretary, caretaker. Well 
educated, refined, middle-aged woman desires 
Soe | Over ten years with only employer. 

est references. Free to travel. 6,126, Outlook. 

CONFIDENTIAL secretarial bookkeeping 
or executive position of trust desired by 
broadly experienced, efficient young woman, 
capabie of carrying large responsibility. Cul- 
tured, alert, executive, unencumbered. Best 
references. Can go anywhere. 6,120, Outlook. 

EDUCATED woman, experienced, former 
Y. W. C. A. hostess, wishes position a8 man- 
aging housekeeper. Middle West preferred. 
Loves and understands children. Could 
assume full responsibility of home in parents 
absence. Highest credentials. 6,112, Outlook 

EXPERIENCED boy’s tutor for summer. 
Mathematics, sciences, history, erman. 
Head of preparatory school mathematics de- 
partment. 6,111, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED caterer and buyer mak- 
ing change in Septew ber desires position in 
school or club. 6,119, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, ten years’ 
wishes position. 6,128, Outlook. 

LADY desires summer position as practical 
companion-governess. Experienced, compe- 
tent. Hi;uest recommendations. Address 
6,107, Outlook. 

LADY, intelligent, well educated, and of 
goed family, wishes position as companion to 
ady or as chaperon to young girl ems 

eply 











experience, 


summer. References exchanged. 
6,044, Outlook. 

NURSE, reliable, desires responsible posi- 
tion with invalid. Physician’s reference. 
Can go anywhere. 6,115, Outlook. 

UALIFIED workers for church and re- 
ligions organizations available for autumn 
sitions. EXECUTIVE SERYICE COR- 

ORATION (agency), 1515 Pershing Square 
Building, New York City. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





REFINED woman desires position as 
housemother in school, or as companion- 
housekeeper. 6,078, Outlook. 

RESPECTABLE woman desires position 
as housekeeper, matron of rest room, or com- 
panion to elderly lady. References. 6,118, 
Outlook. 

STUDENT desires position for summer 
to care for child. New England preferred. 
6,132, Outlook. 

TEACHER and principal, aged 29, of pri- 
vate school, desires suitable occupation dur- 
ng summer in or near New York City. 6,106, 
Outlook. 

TRUDEAU graduate nurse desires tuber- 
culosis work. 6,104, Outlook. 

TUTORING desired by college graduate 
fer summer months. Willing to travel. Kx- 
cellent references. 6,121. Outlook. 


Outlook. 





athletics. 


UNIVERSITY instructor, Ph.D., desiring 
some leisure for studies, wishes tutorship or 
similar position for 1925-6; available June. 
6,082, Outlook. 


WANTED, by an experienced registered 
Red Cross nurse, position as director or 
hostess of children’s summer camp. Kefer- 
ences exchanged. 6,117, Outlook. 


WANTED—College graduate, high school 
and grade teacher of English and music, good 
family, desires position as companion, gov- 
ei ness, or teacher. Excellent references. 6,116, 


YALE junior wants summer work. Wilil 
tutor school and college subjects, music, and 
Boys’ cam 
tional references. 6,108, Outlook. 


be graduated in June from an 


future. ill leave country 
6,114, Outlook. 


summer. 6,131, Outlook. 


YOUNG man, tweuty-three_years old, to 
Pre tern classi- 

cal college, desires a position, one with a 
YOUNG woman (New Engiend), cultured, 


pleasing personality, and musical. : 
full charge of, or Lm young girl during 


THE housemother of one of the foremost 
schools for boys would take a few boys under 
ten years of age to care for during the suin- 
mer on her farm of fifty acres. Tutoring, if 
desired, by a college student. Apply Box 21, 
Cornwall, Coun. 

SHOPPING by New York expert who 
will send things, services free. References. 
Hattie Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 


rn 


if necessary 


will take 











experience. Excep- r “ 
ticulars aidress Directress of 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young*women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six moutiis’ Mr 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In rs. 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
Nurses. 


IDEAL boarding home for boys. Refer- 
ences. Beautiful Bershires. J. L. Miner, 
Cornwall, Conn. 

EXCELLENT care given to small children 
during summer vacation on a farm. Write 
. R. Wyman, Starksboro, Vt. 

WANTED—Permanent Protestant home 
for Jack, 12, unusually promising 5 Apply 
Connecticut Children’s Aid Society, Room 60, 
Brown-Thomson Building, Hartford, Conn. 








‘Said Death—With His Magniloquent 
Breath ” 


By BILL ADAMS 


7 lived over the road from the 
ranch I worked on, a hundred yards 
or so west of our entrance. Uncle Will 
lived a couple of hundred yards down the 
road in the opposite direction. He took 
care of a twenty-acre orchard that joined 
onto Lank’s place and belonged to a 
non-resident owner. Lank and Will were 
brothers, though you’d never have 
guessed it to look at them. Old Lem’s 
daughter Maggie was Lank’s wife. 

Maggie was a heap younger than 
Lank. “Lan’ sakes,” she’d say, “I ain’t 
no spring chicken neither!” Lank was 
round ten years younger than Lem, but 
Uncle Will was right close to Lem’s age. 
Lem, who was seventy-two, lived on the 
other side of the village and peddled 
vegetables. 

I’d been working for my boss about 
six months. Just after I hired out to 
him I had a letter from Shirty, who I 
used to work with years before. He 
wanted a job, and I told the boss about 
him; so we were together again. 

Shirty and I liked the boss; but the 
neighbors didn’t get to know him well. 
He told Shirty and me, “I’m the black 
sheep of my family, by Jove!” He was 
an English remittance man, and his folks 
had bought him the forty-acre orchard, 
figuring to keep him busy. Shirty and I 
were busy, but he went up and down 
between the ranch and ’Frisco, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles away, to see his girl. 

I started out to tell you about Billy 
and Button and Uncle Will, and I'll get 
to it quick now. I figured you’d need a 
bit of the scenery, so to speak. 

When the boss was home, Shirty told 
us Wyoming cowboy stories in the eve- 
ning, or I told about the sea and sailing 
ships, or the boss told what it was like 
when he was at Oxford University. 

One day in July Uncle Will’s wife took 


sick. It came on sudden, and she died 
that evening. They didn’t have any 
children. 


I’d passed the time of day with Uncle 
Will a few times, and that was about all. 
For a man of seventy he was very active, 


and he liked folks to know it. It came 
to be a little boresome, hearing him tell 
how soople he still was. He had a way 
of putting his hands on his hips and set- 
ting on his heels, going up and down a 
half-dozen times or so, just to prove that 
he was as soople as he claimed to be. 
He was as self-talkative a man as ever I 
met. Lank rarely spoke. 

The day after Uncle Will’s wife died 
Lank came over at four of the morning, 
when I was currying my mules, and in- 
vited me to be one of the pall-bearers. 
He’d borrowed me from my boss one day 
the previous week to help him bale some 
wild-oat hay, and maybe figured that he 
owed me something. 

Without thinking, I said, “Sure.” 

When I told the folks, my wife said, 
“What in the world are you going to 
wear? You can’t pall-bear in overalls.” 

We were poor. I didn’t have a suit of 
store clothes. 

When Shirty said, “You can use my 
store suit,” the boss laughed. Shirty 
was short, and very fat. 

They stood round while I tried on 
Shirty’s jacket. It fitted pretty good 
down the back. The pants were out of 
the question. The boss, who had a good’ 
store suit, said he’d fix me up for pants. 
I could have had his jacket too, but 
Shirty offered first, and I didn’t want to 
hurt his feelings. The boss’s pants and 
Shirty’s jacket were about of a color. 
I didn’t have a store hat, so went bare- 
headed. The jacket sleeves ended about 
eight inches from the white cotton gloves 
that the undertaker gave me. Luckily, I 
had a pair of new tan work shoes, so my 
feet were all right. 

Uncle Will and his wife lived one side 
of a barn, with the haymow between 
their two rooms and the stalls of Billy 
and Button. The funeral was held in the 
living-room, and was a success, with a 
nice sermon and some fine hymns. 
There was no music. Lank’s eldest girl 
led the singing. Most of the folks had 
to listen from outside, in the shade of a 
big fig tree that stood against the barn. 


Billy and Button clinked their halter 
chains between times. 

That night my wife said, “Don’t you 
think you’d ought to go sit with Uncle 
Will?” 

He opened when I rapped, and we sat 
opposite each, other in the front room. 
There were two chairs and a table; all 
he’d ever needed. Above Uncle Will’s 
chair was a picture of the heads of three 
white horses in a circular frame, and 
above mine a picture of a watermelon 
with one slice cut out and lying on a 
blue plate beside. I didn’t know what to 
say, so asked how long it had been since 
he came to Californy. He told me how 
he and his wife came down from the 
State of Washington in a wagon with 
Billy and Button round twenty years 
back. 

I said, “You were a lot younger man 
those days.” 

He looked hard at me, and said, “I’m 
a mighty good man yet.” 

“See here,” he added, and, rising, 
stepped out and put his hands on his 
hips. He went up and down six or eight 
times to show me how soople he still was. 
Button and Billy clinked their halter 
chains on the other side of the haymow, 
and he nodded over toward the horses. 

“T raised them over twenty year ago,” 
he said, and called: “Hey, Billy! Hey, 
Button! I raised ye, didn’t I?” 

He took the lantern down from its 
hook, and I followed him out, past the 
fig tree and into the horse barn, where 
he hung the ‘lantern to the wall and 
looked at me as though he didn’t know 
what it was that he wanted to say. He 
put his hands on his hips again and be- 
gan to go up and down, Button and Billy 
turning their heads and watching him 
with big, soft eyes. When he was done 
showing me how soople he still was, he 
noticed them. 

I felt queer, as though I ought not to 
be there. The night was full of fig scent. 
There was no sound. 

Uncle Will stepped between Billy and 
Button, and stood, his back to me, a 
hand on the withers of each old colt. 

I turned away and left him there, his 
shoulders shaking and his head bowed 
down. 

As I went home I heard the clink, 
clink, of the old colts’ headstalls. 
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The Mail Bag 


For Lovers of Cyrano 


Ly you know of the plan for the erec- 
tion of a statue to Edmond Ro- 
stand in his native city of Marseilles? 

A committee has been at work here for 
some months under the presidency of 
M. Emile Ripert, the distinguished poet 
and Professor of Provencal Literature at 
the University of Aix, and a model statue 
has been designed by the sculptor Gon- 
tard. The subscriptions have been fairly 
generous. From present prospects, how- 
ever, some months or years must elapse 
before the desired sum of 100,000 francs 
is attained. The subscriptions, as a rule, 
are in small sums, and come from indi- 
vidual readers and lovers of Rostand. 

It has occurred to me that there must 
be thousands of American readers who 
would welcome an opportunity of con- 
tributing something to this admirable 
project. Any effort on my part to enlist 
interest by words of praise for the au- 
thor of “L’Aiglon” and “Cyrano” would 
be misplaced; but those who have felt 
the beauty and inspiration of his immor- 
tal verses will need no reminding. In 
this day when poesy seems sometimes in 
danger of ceasing to minister to the hu- 
man spirit, we cannot be too grateful to 
the great meridional who brought the 
art home once more to a new generation. 
None whose eyes have dimmed with 
Roxane, or whose hearts carry the glory 
of “le panache,” could deem it other 
than a privilege to participate in a trib- 
ute such as that planned by Professor 
Ripert and his associates. 

WESLEY Frost, 


American Consul. 
Marseilles, France. 


Books as Medicine 


M® LAWRENCE F, ABBoTT’s remarks 
in the April 8 Outlook entitled 
“Hospital Impressions” are a great joy 
and spur to me personally as well as to 
those who are working with me. Per- 
haps you may be interested to learn 
that here in the St. Paul Public Library 
for some four years we have been trying 
out the very thing Mr. Abbott speaks of 
—supplying the hospitalized sick with 
appropriate books. It may be that a 
sedative is necessary or a stimulant. 
Now there is a call for soft-diet reading, 
again we find a regular beef-eater. In 
special cases the doctor is to be consulted 
as to the exact kind of reading which 
will make more effective the other thera- 
peutic measures already prescribed. 
There was a retired naval officer who 
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Drop or Two N@y 


The smallest quantity of 3-in-One works 
wonders in a squeaking hinge, a lock or bolt 
’ that sticks, a clock that runs only when shaken. 


3-in-One is a perfect lubricant for talking machines, 
sewing machines, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
tools, bicycles, auto springs, commutators and magnetos, 
typewriters, duplicating machines, dating stamps, office 
chairs—every light mechanism in home, office, factory. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Oil 
\ contains no acid, grit or grease. Will not gum, dry out or 

fester become rancid. A pure oil compound of unlimited useful- 
ness ; wonderfully effective ; economical. You'll like it. 
Sold at all good stores in 1 0z., 3 0z., and % pint 
bottles, and in 3 oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 LE William St., New York 
Factories 1 Eee, N.J., 

and ae a 
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Generous sample 

and Dictionary of Uses, * oa 
To save postage, re- 
quest these on a postal. 















WANTED— CARTOONS 


Pas OUTLOOK wishes to receive cartoons from its readers, clipped from their favorite 

newspaper. Each cartoon should have the sender’s name and address together with the 
name and date of the newspaper from which it is taken pinned or pasted to its back. Cartoons 
should be mailed flat, not rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for each cartoon which we find 
available for reproduction. Some readers in the past have lost payment to which they were 
entitled because they have failed to give the information which we require. It is impossible for 
us to acknowledge or return cartoons which prove unavailable for publication. 


THE EDITORS OF THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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IF NOT SATISFIED 


MONEY BACK I 
SELF FILLER 


fa) ~ fo) ) 
QORAPH 
NN 6 we GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


Perfect Writing Instrument “50 


Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, withe 
outa miss, skip or blur. Its steady item = 
of ink actually improves your hand writing, 
Won’t blot, scratch, leak, or soil hands. 
Makes 3 or 4 Carbon 
Copies With Original In Ink. 
Anyone can write with your In- 
ph, no style of wri 
or pressure 































Automatic 
14 kt. one feed 
revents clogging. 
fade of best grade, 
niphy polished, hard rubber, 
ighest class workmanship. 
Pocket clip attached makes it 
an instrument of refinement. 
You’ll never use a fountaimpenonce you try 
an Inkograph. No complicated mechanism to 
glean or get out of order. SEND NO MONEY. <== 
aY postman $1.50 plus pos . Year’s guarantee certificate 
&ssures absolute satisfaction. Write name and address plainly. 


INKOGRAPH CO.,Inc, 171-33 Centre St., New York 
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